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Ce fera cette paix dont ſa Bonté ſupreme > 
De ſes vrais ſerviteurs remplit la faintete; 
Et que poſſede un cœur qui rentrant en Joi-meme - 
Enchaſſe tout vanits, Pirzzzz Con NI 2. 


Theſe Letters are yet extant in the Nunnery, where 
_ Conftantia reſided, and are often read to the young 
Religious, to. inſpire them with 899d Refolutions, and 
Sentiments of Virtue, ADD180N. 
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To. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND 
WILLIAM 
LORD BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER, 
THE FOLLOWING LETTERS 
ARE INSCRIBED 
BY 
HIS LORDSHIP'S 
MOST, OBEDIENT 
HUMBLE SERVANT 


JOHN LANGHORNE. 


ADVERTISEMENT: **. 
ity 13 eie! ton 

HE following Letters are ſuppoſed 

to be thoſe which are ſaid to be 

ill extant in the nunnery where Conflantia 
reſided. I am ſenſible that no apology 
need be made for publiſhing them in a 
country where the monaſtic life is juſtly 


condemned, The great principles of reli- 
gious obedience are the ſame under every 
communion z and if theſe letters ſhall be 
found to contain any thing that tends to 
. the melioration of the heart, or the enlarge- 
ment of the mind ; if they plead not idly in 
the defence of religious happineſs; if, vben 
the intereſts of futurity are oppoſed by tem- 
porary purſuits, the letters of Theodoſtus 

A 3 ſhould 


E47 
ſhould throw any thing into the ſcale, I 
ſhall rejoice that upon this occaſion I have 
not laboured in vain, 925 
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THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA./ 


HE efforts which a mind in trouble 
A makes to regain its loſt peace, like 
thoſe glances of the fun that Rruggle 
through oppoſing. clouds, are delightful 
to all beholdets, When my Conſtantia 
roſe above that gloom of ſorrow, which 
| her too apprehenſive heart had - thrown 
„ around 


a 


2 
\ 4 „ "FP IS 
as CLINE 


1 * 
around her; when I ſaw her eye brighten, 
and her elegant but dejected features | 
aſſume the beautiful forin in which. nature 
had moulded them, I ſhould have felt 
the pleaſure of a chriſtian, had I not once 
been Theodoſius. 


, —_ > IA" & *-# * * # * , * * — 


- AMIABLE mourner | Letus now forget 


the name which you have ſo long remem- 
bered with anguiſh, and which you could 
not pronounce without trembling, When 
you affectingly told Theodoſius that you | 
believed him to be no more. I wept, my 
Conſtantia, but my concern aroſe not 
from a ſenſe of your guilt, but of your 
ſufferings. Thoſe tears, indeed, fell from 
the eyes of Theodoſius, and in them the 
Confeſſor had no part. The powers of | 
; memory and reflection, were, in one 
moment, preſented with every ſcene of 
| diſtreſo 
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diſtreſs and tenderneſs which — 
loves had produced. And When I con- 
ſidered myſelf as the unfortunate cauſe f 
your long, your unmerited ſufferings, I 
felt, in one painful minute, what Con- 
ſtantia had endured for years. Perhaps, 
too, your unequalled fidelity and unaltered 
love, while they flattered my heart, 
brought it back a moment to the world. 
But my guardian Spirit whiſpered me that 
I had made a higher choice, and reminded 
me that the duties I owed. you were thoſe 
of a ſpiritual director, from whom you 
were to receive conſolation and inſtruction. 
But before I proceed to the further 
diſcharge of thoſe duties, let me intreat 
you to forgive forgive me, ſuffering in- 
nocence, for being the unhappy, though 
involuntary, inſtrument of your many 
miſeries.— Five unchearful years! my 

ay | Conſtantia | 


CT wo 7 
Conſtantia! How has your gentle heart | 
ſupported irſelf during that melancholy | 
period? How has it ſuſtained thoſe cruel 
apprehenfions, which, in confeſſion, ſhook 
your frame? The refleQion of hat yo 
muſt have endured for me, as it then 
vrung my ſoul with anguiſh, yet clouds it 
with ſorrow, and has power to diſturb the 
ſerenity of a mind, which, I truſt, hath 
been viſited by the peace of God. 


Bur I ſhould be till more diſconſolate, 
were I not well aſſured that your preſent 
happineſs will be in proportion to your 
former ſufferiaps, and that the difficult 
laſt conveyed you to the manſions of peace, 
sven, Conſtantia, is the lot of human 

life, The road to happineſs is ſeldom 
firewed 


. * 
ſtrewed with flowers, nor perhaps ought 
ic to be ſo; 28 we ſhould, in that caſe, 
be inclined to take our paſſage for our port, i 
and while we enjoyed the manns, we 
might negle& the promiſed lanc. 


I. au, however, . of a different opinion 
from moſt men with regard to moral and 
natural evils. They derive them from the 
hand of providence, and charge the con- 
ſequences of human paſſions, follies and 
vices, upon the divine adminiſtration, | 
Would this be proper for a perfon who is 
labouring under diſeaſes that are the 
natural and inevitable effects of intem- 
perante? Can thoſe pains which the . 
ſufferer has conſciouſly and voluntarily 
brought upon himſelf be deemed the 
viſitation of God? Would not this be 
to charge God fooliſhly ? And, if this were 


| i 

12 : 
dined; with what propriety could we 
fay of chat divine Being, that He does not 
willing af it his creatures? With 
regard to this doctrine, my Conſtantia, it | 
is of conſequence that you ſhould be 
rightly informed, becauſe from miſlalen 
| apprebenſims of providence proceed almoſt 
all the errors F religious ' faith . But 
moſt dangerous to ourſelves, and moſt 
_ injurious to the Deity, are thoſe opinions 
which magnify his deſpotiſm at the expence 
of his benevolence. Hearken not to ſuch” 
opinions, Conſtantia: God cannot be 
the Miniſter of evil. 285 . 


Ovnx ſufferings, natural and moral, are 
the conſequence of that freedom of will, 
. is the ay eflence of our won! 
C Fee * on Religious Retirement, &. hers 
— is carried further. VERN 
powers, 


[wk 
powers, and without which we ſhould be 
mere machines, . incapable of all virtue. 
There are indeed ſome natural | evils 
which to incur or avoid depends not 
upon ourſelves, becauſe they come not 
within the ceconomy of reaſon, But of 
theſe we partake only in common with 
mankind ; and as in the diſpenſation” of 
ſome of theſe we. can perceive. that provi- 
| dence had wiſe and gracious purpoſes, ſo 

we may fairly infer that thoſe whoſe final | 
cauſes we cannot apprehend, have their, 
origin, in the ſame UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENCE., | | 


4 | | , z ".% # 


IT is, I think, 1 underſtood, 
: as 2 doctrine founded upon revelation, | 


that there are ſuch things as divine 
inflictions even in this life, No doubt 
there may.be ſuch, and there my be ſeaſons 

obvious 


» . 
s 


[ 14) 
_ obvious to the eye of providence, when 
it is good for us to be afflifted, We 


may be ſummoned by calamity from the 
purſuit of pleaſure, and, though we 
eannot perceive the pond the Is 
ſl be divine, 10 


| Boy I belies that this ace ehen of 
the ſupreme power is very rare. Nay 
I will own to you, Conftantia, that my 


25 faith in this doctrine is, at beſt, but 


diabolical ; for while I believe, I tremble. 
wm God do evil that good may come ? 
Is it neceſſary? Can Almighty Power 
be limited in the uſe of means ? 


Iv moreover warn you of the evils 
that may be derived from this doctrine. 
| Tt may prompt us to vain compariſons = 
and uncharitable conſtructions: When | 
we 


ron. 
we behold che calamitica of others, we 


may be inclined to trace the finger f 


God where it has not been; ind when 
ve tacitly refer to our own condition, we 


integrity whereof we ought not to boaſt. 


2 
neceſſary : For, what other reſtraint was 


When ehe great ſanRions of Chriſtianity 
were ſet forth, thoſe reſtraints became 
inconſiderable, and were totally abſorbed 
is the intereſts of the neu ſyſtem. Cl 


| became niw. 


Bur we are . opt ts mix our religion, 
and to Hs the divin.ty of the Old 
 Tefta- 


. thing pred auny i behold n=? 


thoral- law indeed ſtill remains in- force, 


agreeable to it. Thus, though under the 


yet that meaſure could be no longer ex- 
 pedient, when the hopes and ſears of: 


. is &f; great importance to "_ 
Conſtantia, to form a right idea of your 


L 16 J _ 
Toftament with that ef the New. The: 


becauſe its tendency was everlaſtingz but 
when God ſaw fit to enter into a new 
covenant. with man, the diſpenſations of 
his providence were altered, and made; 


divine power 0 chaſten  wham he Mued, 


nd aerger to by 3 
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Creator, and to know in whom yen have 
believed. To aſſiſt you in this reſpect, will 


be one of the firſt endeavours of Father 


\ 


FRANCIS, 


ot, 


\ 5 
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ene Providence | And have I * 
length found a father ? Hasheaven granted 
what nature refuſed ? $hs gave me indeed 
2 father; but he forgot the riains of he 
remembered the name and the authority, 
but forgot the duties of the alliatice. Do 
L err? Then inſtruct me, my holy guide, 
iaſtruct me to revere the man who baniſhed | 
Vor. II. 
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Theodoſius, and imbittered, without 
cauſe, the moments of her whom he had 
brought into being. But I, will revere 
him, for he was kind at laſt, and permitted 
me to retire to this aſylum of peace. 
Whatever were his motives, I will revere 
him ; for have I not here found the only 
comfort I was capable of ? Am I not ſure | 
that Theodoſius lives? Without that con- 
viction (I own my weakneſs) I ſhould 
have been unhappy within theſe holy walls. 
The exerciſes of devotion I purſued with 
conventual life; but my-prayers were the 

| I was alike a firanger to the ſerenity of 
peace, and to the alacrity. of hope. It was 

not in the power of conſcious penitence to 
ſet:my heart at eaſe, whenever the painful 
thought proſented itſelf, that my cowardly. 
F | „Hen. 


t 0 1 
tegulefcence in the will ef a fither had 
been death to the moſt valuable and moſt 
amiable of men, Pitying heaven has at 
length undeceived mi, ind at ener reſtored 
to my eyes thoſe dear lamented fugitives, 
Theodofits and happineſs z both changed 


indeed d, but both improved ed by the change, 2 


The pleaſure I enjoyed in the comply 
of the elegant and lively Theodefivs, : 
wis gay, ſprightly, and animated ire 
himſelf! With kim it departed ank 
returned; and my Heart was alternately 
delighted and depreſſed, Very different 
is the fatisfaction I now feel, It is 
ſerene and peaceful like Father Francis. 
My niind is collected, and my ſpirits 


are repoſed. No tonget agitated with 
the anxieties and impatiente of hopes 
that terminate Here ; my eye is fixed | 
* invatiable obje& e 

| B 2 hap- 


2 4 


happineſs, on. which time or chance can 
N + 907 c Na "a 7 


- er ye vmenle el 
T owe this peace to you ? No, not to you:; 
for methinks I have ſeen in your regions 
the gloom of diſcontent. | Is it not, my 
pious Father, from u quiet conſcience that 
I derive this repoſe ? I ſhould not, indeed, 
| have felt it before I entered this convent, 
but 1 ſhould not then have known that 
Wr. * 
* Do not think, 8 i 
not in my ſitustion. I do rejoice in it: 
But my joy ariſes, as I apprehend, from a 
diſdurthened mind. The ſudden change 
from painful apprehenſion to the certainty 
of confirmed wiſhes, was attended with 
a. tranſport, the effects of which I tl, 
feel. 


| [ 2 I 
= But will not theſe elfetts late 
Surely d they will, O my friend! what 
tears of joy have 1 ſhed over that firſt 
welcome on, which informed me that 


"hor Tide tie Mi e 
ing myſelf to the venerable Francis? Par- 
don me; I had indeed forgot, till on re· 
peruſing chat eyer- dear letter, I beheld 
the holy name at the bottom, Yes; 
delightful letter ſweet meſſenger of 
peace | Thou informeſt me that I muſt | 
conſider Theodoſius Rill as dead, —Ha ! 
dead, didſt thou ſay? Theodoſius is ſtill 
alive, Didft not thou ſay that too ? Equi- 
vocating letter | Be gone into my boſom ; 
but preſume not there to ſay hat Theo. 
| doſius Pk | | 


wy... | Hzavany| 
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22 J. 

HxAvxus What . rambling is this 
Whither has my unguided pen betrayed. 
me | Once more forgive me, my revered 
Father 


TI THANK 9 wt 
as for the information which your laſt 
letter affarded me. You have placed the 
1 ETERNAL PROVIDENCE: in a light the 
maſt amiable, and new, at leaſt to me. | 
I bad always, hitherto, looked upon that 


power as the inflictor of temporary evils, 
and conſidered both private and publick 


calamities as his judgments. But you 
have now made me of a different opinion z 
and I entirely agree with you, that tem- 
porary rewards and Pg oe 


religion. Nevertheleſs I am til af 9 
that God may occaſionally interpoſe, by 
5 3 the 


1231 
the inlllction of evil, to ſave a wretch 
who is choughtlelly or obſtinately haſting 
to deſtruction; but, with you, I appre- 
hend that ſuch diſpenſations are very rare, 
and am, for the reaſons you mention, 
' almoſt afraid to believe them. 


Ona thought, however, occurs to ms 
on this occaſion, which I ſhall take the 
liberty to mention, in conſequence of the 
invitation you have given me to expreſs 
my ſentiments without reſerve, . 


Wr are ſo entirely different in our 
powers and paſſions, and the circumſtances 
of ſin and temptation- are ſo extremely 
various, that though the Almighty might 
in general leave it to the ſunctions of 
religion alone to influence the actions of 
al 24 reſerve 


r 


[ 4 ] 
reſerve a a diſcretionary. power, to 
proper ae by. aſians 10h 
duty, - COR TIER 1 0 12K | 


Bur though the Creator of the univerſe 
can in no ſenſe be the author of evil, it 
cannot be doubted, I apprehend, that he 
may and frequently does bring good out 
of evil. Of this the ſtory of Joſeph is, in 
all its circumſtances, a remarkable prof, 

5 I cannot ſuppoſe, neither would you have 
me believe, that God inſpired the brethren 
of Joſeph with envy, that they might ſell 
him into Egypt; yet, what glorious ad- 
vantages did the Almighty Providence 5 
bring out of that eyent! * 


Axp has he not, for be regards the 
humbleſt of his ereatures, has he not for 
os turaed the path of ſorrow. towards che | 

I. | > harbour 


11 
harbour of peace ? I will believe it, left I 


uld prove ungrateful. Pray for me and 
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LETTER NL... 
THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA, 
y OOD ſenſe, Conſtantia, makes 
better comments than learning, and 


1 find that to propoſe my opinions to you 
will be of advantage to myſelf, 


Bur do you not err, my amiable 
friend, and is there not ſome acrimony in 
your language, when you ſpeak of your 
natural father? It muſt not be, The 
duties of parents and children are indeed 
reciprocal : But the unnatural parent 
cannot acquit the child of its duty, any 
more than the undutiful child can acquit 
the parent of his natural obligations, 
Both theſe however are to be underſtood as 
ſecondary to the great duties we owe our- 

ſelves, 


fn]. | 

ſelves. A child aught no more to embrace 
miſery than vice to oblige 3 parent, and 
2 parent is under no ahligation to farteiy 
his own happineſs for the gratification af 
a child. But under all circumſtances, that 
reſpet which is dye to à parent ſtill 
ſubſiſts; and when Conſtantia reflects on 
this, the cannot withhold that recpect. 
Pity your father, Conſtantia; pray for 
your father, If the God of this world bath 
blinded bis get, fervently. pray for him in 
the words of Saint David, „ God, 
* lighten his eyes, that he ſleep not the 
e ſleep. of death,” He bears no uncom. 
mon marks of guilt or infamy, His foible 
is the love of money; a paſſion which of 
all others is the moſt difficult to guard 
againſt, becauſe it increaſes by imper- 
ceptible degrees; and when. it -has ance 
got entire poſſeſſion of the heart, I believe 
that 


as * 
that chere is no remedy for it. Many 
liberal men have become covetous, but 
I never yet knew one covetous man who 
became liberal; ſo eaſy is it in every . 
inſtance to deviate from virtue to vice, 
and fo bard in that particular caſe to 
riſe from vice to virtue, Let us then 
conſider your father rather as an object 8 
of compaſſion, and by no means forget 
to offer up our prayers for him. Who 
knows whether heaven may not liſten to 
the voice of 'ſupplicating innocence, 
and be overcome by the intreaties of 1 
filial piety! Would it not throw a new 
glory around the brows of Conſtantia, 
ſhould her father be reſtored to virtue by 
her prayers? 


'You « are in the right, Conſtantia, to 
aſcribe your * happineſs to peace f 
| con- 


129 1 
conſejence] for chat is the foundation 
of all moral and religious comfort. 
Without that the hallowed walls of a 
cloyſter would be hung with horrors, and 
the gloomy retreats of a convent would 
adminiſter melancholy. to the mind. It 
is that alone which gives ſerenity: to our 
devotion, and enables. us properly to 
communicate with God. It is that which 
the apoſtle of the Gentiles, in his ſecond 
letter to the converts.of Corinth and other 
parts of Achaia, offered to their conſide- 
ration, to take off that concern and forrow- 
which they muſt have felt for the perſe- 
cutions which he and the reſt of his 
fellow-labourers had undergone in their 
travels through Aſia, . The confidence of 
the conſcious mind, he informs them, in 
every painful, every trying calamity, had: 
ſtill ſupported them. Nay, continues he, 
we 


1 ] 
we can even rejoice in our diſtreſſes, and 
our rejoicing #3 * the teftimony of er 
9 a | uct 


Ie we ſhould enquire into the deſign of 
providence in thus furniſhing us with this 
filent inſpectot, we ſhould find that in this 
eaſe,” as well as in all others, our God 
has acted from the dictates of infinite 
goodneſs. Had we been without this ever 
active cenfor, what would have been the 
cohſequence ? Too apt we are even now 
to flight the admonitions of it, and ſhould: - 
we not ſtill more eaſily have fallen a prey 
to temptation, had there been no internal 
monitor to inform us that * this ſhould 
. not be done,” Would not vice have 
found many more votarles, when no 
meeting remonſtrance checked It, and no 
painful refleQion followed! It is evident 

then 


[ESD 
then that conſcience- was ſtationed in the 
human mind by the giver of all gend giftsz 


Father of hghts. Is not this, Conſtantia, 
our guardian angel, who warns us againſt 
the moſt dangerous of all enemies, the 


fpy we are informed of, and even foreſee, 
their attacks; and happy it is for us that 


and her arts prevail againſt the force of 


conviction. Nor indeed, ſhould we con- 


ſider all the ratagems ſhe makes uſe. of, 
would there be any room to wonder at 


her -ſucceſy, Does ſhe not aſſume. the 


characters of pleaſure, knowledge, virtue, 


being conſcious that he ſhall be moſt 
ſucceſs= 


and that for the aid of virtue and for the 
fupport of reaſon, is came down from the 


enetnies of our ſalvation ? By this friendly. 


we are thus aſſiſted. The inſinuatiom of 
vice, after all, are tao often fucceſbful, 


nay and of religion too: her great patron 


fs F. 
ſucceſsful n b works of datkneſs; 
when be aſſumes the appearance of 
in angel of light? Does not the 
moſt profligate © licentiouſneſs. call itſelf 
| pleaſur#? Does not inole-fighted- infi- 
delity claim the titles of knowledge and 
PHILOSOPHY? Has not religion been 
aſſerted by blood-thirſty zeal? And has 
not fanatic hypocriſy likewiſe aſſumed her 
banner; and-lifted- up her voice in the 
ſtreets? 7 O conſcience l Thou ſacred- 
guardian of rational virtue and religious 
m * 1 eee 


Do not you perceive, my Conſtantia, 
in this diſpenſation of providence, tho 
perfection of wiſdom and goodneſy? 
There are a thouſand vices, a thouſand 


. 2.1 

enormities which haye nothing to fear 
"roug any human tribunal, but are 
checked and reſtrained by, this mental 


THAT peace which you imputed to 2 
diſburthened mind, led me naturally into 
theſe ſentiments, Will that peace, you 
aſk, continue? Doubt not that it will. 
It is that peace which the world cannot give,. 
and which, therefore, the world cannot 
take away, That happineſs which is 
derived from a pleaſing concurrence of 
earthly events, will vaniſh when Fortune 
reverts - her wheel; the ſame chance 
which reared the brittle fabrick of felicity 
may demoliſh it in a moment; but re- 
ligious ſatisfaction, if rightly founded, 
cannot be overthrown, _ | 


* 1 

I At well aſſured, — char 
you will find your happineſs inereaſe 
by the repeated exerciſes of devotion; 
It is impoſſible that the intercourſe we. 


have with infinite Goodneſs ſhould not 


be attended with preſent advantages. 


1 


Bur ever let it be your care, my 


amiable friend, that your devotion 'be' 
rational and ſerene, Let it not riſe 
upon the wings of paſſion, but be offered 
up with a ſubdued and difpaſſionate de- 


cency. Let your mind be clear and com- 


poſed when you addtefs yourſelf" to your 
God, leſt by any means you ſhould ſpeak 
unadviſedly to the Father of wiſdom, 
and er the ſacrifice of for. 


Woxpzx not if I tell you that all 
your paſſions ſhould not be abſorbed in 


131 
Heaven, Rational devotion is not founded 
in the glowing ardours of human ſenſia 
bility; the more it partakes of theſe, 
the more remote it will be from that 
ſpiritual and intellectual worſhip; which 
is paid to the Father of lights by fu⸗ 
perior natures, The adoration of paſſion 
is blind and impulſive z that of reaſon is 
clear and intelligent. By this worſhip 
the Deity is rationally hodoured, WIR 
| he 1 is implicitly adored, + dd uoy © 


Fox theſe reaſons, Conſtantia, I would 
not recommend to you thoſe books of 
Aaming devotion, which while they kindle 
the heart, confuſe the head, and turn ſober 
piety into wild enthuſiaſm, If the authors 
of ſuch books meant to ſerve religion, 
they were miſtaken ; for true piety differs 
as much from ſuch enthuſiaſtick ravings, 

Ca as 


1 
a8 the chearful temper of ſerene health 
from the delirious wildneſs of a fever. 


God is a Spirit, and they that worſhip him 
muſt worſhip him. in ſpirit and in truth. 
Whatever is ſpiritual is diſpafſionate. 
Such is God himſelf, and ſuch ought to 
be the worſhip we offer him. 


. Avtzv ! my Conſtantia, ' May God 
keep you in his protection, and enlighten 
+ you by his grace, | 


1 


LETTER Iv. 


cos TAN TIA to THEODOSIUS, | 


Hxoposrus is not dead. The polite 

Theodoſius ill lives in the vene- 
rable Francis. When I received your laſt 
letter, my hand trembled, and my heart 
ſhrunk. Every idle, every wild expreſſion, 
every effuſion of vain imagination and 
uncorrected paſſion, that had dropt from - 
my pen when I wrote to you, roſe up and 
reproached me before your ſeal was broken. 
While I read the firſt period of your letter, 
I frequently took my eye from the paper, 
and endeavoured to recollect the contents 
of my own. With fear and apprehenſion 
I proceeded from line to line; but when 


I found that you had overlooked many of 
my foibles, and touched the reſt with fo 
C3. delicate, 


r 4 


ih 2p 
delicate, ſo indulgent a hand—O my 
paternal friend ! what floods of tender 
forrow fell from the eyes of your Conſtan- 
tial Surely the kindneſs of thoſe whom 
we; revere, and are conſcious of having 
offended, is mare cryel than their ſeverity 
equjd_ be. The heart would oppoſe itſelf | 
againſt ſeyere treatment, and call in pride 
to its aid: But againſt the farce of kindy 


Ix what an amiable light do you rey 
preſent that Goopwess which brought us 
into being! Conſcience was undaubtedly 
one, of his gracious gifts. That moraþ 
inſpeRar whoſe ſuggeſtions ſo lately gave 
me pain, is pow the principal author. of 
my happineſs, and I find that conſcience 
is not more ſevere as an enemy, than kind 


2 friend, Was it not this that er 
2 0 


.& 
the ſufferer of Uzz, and was he not ani- 
mated bythe ſuffrage of Conſcience, when 
he wiſhed that man might be permitted 
o plead his cauſe with Gag? If I am mit- 
taken, correct me, my guide, * N 
and my friend 


' FONSTANCE, 


[4] 


LETTER: V.. 


"THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA, 


AM pleaſed wich your reference to 
the book of Job, as it gives me an 
opportunity to tell you with what delight 
I have always read that beautiful dramatic 
poem. The divine author of it had ſaeri- 
ficed to truth and nature, His character 
of the pious ſufferer, however exalted, is 
not exaggerated by any unnatural ſtrokes, 
While he is not permitted to fall into 
impious exclamation againſt the decrees of 
providence, he complains of his diſtreſs - 
with the ſenſibility of a man to whom 
weariſome nights were appointed. Hence 
the afflicted patriarch ſometimes alarms 
us with paſſionate wiſhes for death, 
and ſometimes awakens our compaſſion 
with 


| In che paſſage you have referred to, 

mind. J am ſenſible, ſays he, of the 
« innocence of my life. I have done no 
« wrong, neither has any violence been 
« found in my hands; and yet my face is 
« deformed with weeping, and the ſhadow 
« of death frowns upon my eye-brows.. 
Vet thus circumſtanced, and thus in- 
% nocent, my prayer ſurely may be 
<« heard. —Behold; even now my witneſs 
& is in heaven, and my advocate is in the 
« realms of the higheſt, My friends 

« continually deride me; but my tears. 
56 plead ſilently with God. O that a man 
“ might plead his cauſe with God, even 
© as the ſon of man pleadeth the cauſe of 
3 „ 


, e 
. his friend.” In another of his ſpeeches 
there is a paſſage much to the ſame pur- 
- poſe, O that I knew where I might find him, 
| that I might come oven to his ſeat, I would 
| $610 U 0 44" ter oof 
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Tuns is ho FRF, Contain * 
animated by the. ſuffrage of conſcience, 
And there is not. a paſſage in his whole 
ſtory that is fraught wick more impottant 
inftruQion : For it may teach us that, 
under all the circumſtances of human 

£ calamity, our only refuge is in the eternal 
providence ;z and that our peace mult be 
derived from that approying conſcience 
which may encourage us to refer our cauſe | 
to God. From what other ſource can we, 
in ſuch circumſtances, look for happineſs} 


Dependent beings have it not to beſtow, | 
Were 


F 43 F.. 
Were man in his ſocial nature a more 
exalted creature, the diſpenſation of peace | 
would. de in his power, e 
which he ſhould e 
brighten the proſpects of futurity, —_ 
big e OUS. POT * N 


nature, and ſubject to eyents which he 
cannot command, muſt, if heft to himſelf, 
fluctuate in uncertainty, - and ftruggle 
with diſappointment; he, therefore, that 
would hope with confidence, and enjoy: 
with ſecurity, | - muſt haye . a reſource: 
which time and chance cannot affect. 
This can only be in that independent 
Being, in ha. 21040 ROMS 
e at 4 
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STS. 


(4) 
"SHALL we truſt to human power? The 
frrength of man is but as the grafs of the field; 
and all the geodlingſt theresf as the flower that | 
fadeth. Shall we truſt to human riches?” 
Riches profit not in the day of wrath. Shall” 
we truſt to human wiſdom? Miſdim ber- 
ſe is the daughter of affliftion. Shall we 
truſt to human friendſhip ? In the day of 
adverſity there is no hope in man. Can 
power preclude the attacks of misfortune? 
Can riches delight in the hour of mourn- 
ing? Can wiſdom guard againſt the 
ſtratagems of chance? Has friendſhip 
a charm for the languor of ſickneſs? 
How feeble would theſe ſupports prove, 
Conſtantia, in the trying hour of adverſity, } 
or in thoſe moments of awful ſuſpenſe, 
when we expect that the everlaſting doors of 
futurity ſhall be thrown open, 1 
hall enter in! Gi 


BETTER 
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Brrrzx founded, my friend, will be 
the ſupports of that mam who refers his. 
cauſe to God, and whoſe conſcience en- 
courages him to rely on the eternal pro- 
vidence, He depends on à power that 
is ſuperior to all events ; on the riches of 
divine goodneſs, which can never be ex- 
hauſted; on that wiſdom which can ſee the 
remoteſt conſequences of things; and on 
that friendſhip - which no caprice can 
change. The man of Uzz had the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of this truth: For 
experience had taught him that human 
greatneſs was lighter than vanity itſelf; that 
riches did actually make themſelves wings 
and flee away ; that the wiſdom of man was 
little more than that of the wild aſe's colt z 
and that his friendſhip was ſcarce i in pro- 
portion to his wiſdom, His three friends, 
whoſe knowledge ſhould have directed, and 


whoſe 
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whoſe affection ſhould have ſoothed himz 
be often heard with reaſonable impatience; 


prefcribing reſolutions to which human 


nature was not” equal; endeavouring to 


deprive him of his 'greateſt ſupport, the 
conſciouſneſs of his integrity, and ſharpen 


ing nis Pains by mortifying refleions, 


Then it was that, deſtitute of all earthly 
conſolation, he appealed to heaven, and 
even wiſhed that by a perſonal communis 
ration with the ſupreme Power, he might 
be permitted to lay his cauſe before him. 


IT is our happineſs, Conſtantia, that 


this appeal of the patriarch is not neceſſary | 
For us. The Chriſtian covenant, gracious 


in every diſpenſation, has given us at 


advocate with the Father, who ſhall plead - 


our cauſe: An advocate who knowetſt 
well the frailties of human nature, and 


whoſe. 


tel 
whoſe ifiterceſſion can never be ineffectunl. 
et us, my friend, make ourſelves accept 


able to him; let us lay hold of thoſe terms 
of redemption which” he has procured for 
us, and eur eternal intereſts will be eſta- 
bliſhed on a ſure foundation. PI 


You, my Conftantia, are among thoſe 
that have choſes- this good part; you have 
laboured for the bread of immoreality;; 
and have left that which periſberb to the- 
numbers who- Aiſpuiet themſelves in vain. 
Let ſuch-be pitied, my friend, not deſpiſed 
for ſpiritual pride has its origin in ſuch! 
contempt, and it is one of the many un- 
chriſtian qualities: af blind enthuſiaſm :; 
Nay, you Would even watch over your 
pity; for there is & kind of pity: that is: 
rr ares CD 


_ 
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(4). 
Born with the gentleſt heart, and ever 
accuſtomed to adore, with the pureſt piety,” 
the Author of your being, your religion 
is become habitual, and you know not the, 
Rs ee 
to vice muſt be reformed. . 1 1th; 


Max, though born with faculties to 
reach through the depths of time, and 
powers to flouriſh through the ages of 
eternity, ſeldom looks beyond the preſent 
hour, ot is affected but by preſent objects. 
The immortal ſoul confined to this man- 
ſion of earth, becomes enamoured of her 
habitation, and in time perſuades herſelf 
that here ſhe bas @ delight to dwell. Hence 
ſhe is ſollicitous how ſhe may repair the 
tottering wall, ang ſupport the frail fabric, 
Yet ſurely this attachment is ſtrange, _ 
Conſtantia; ſince notwithſtanding her 
"iT dolicitude 


7. @ ©. 
ſolicitude for its preſervation, this frame 
will ſoon fall, and very inn ide into 
its native earth, Jet a little while, and 
every breaſt that is now warm with hope, 
and buſy with deſign, ſhall drop into the 
cold and ſenſeleſs grave. The eye that is 
reading this page ſhall be cloſed in dark- 
neſs, and the hand that writes it ſhall 
crumble into duſt,  - - 


In that hour when the immortal ſpirit 
ſhall exchange this tranſient being for the 
| allotments of - eternity—in that awful 
hour,. Conſtantia, what ſhall ſupport us ? 
Nothing but the conſciouſneſs of a well 
conducted life, That divine confidence 
in the Father of nature—that peace of 
God which paſſeth all underſtanding 
that ſerene affiance—that exalted repoſe 
of ſoul—theſe are the fruits of a life long 


Vor. II. D reſigned 


t 
reſigned to God, and directed dy religion: : 
Yet ſurely theſe are well worth our tran- 
tent 1abours : If theſe are not ſecured, vd 
have lived and we have toiled in vain; we 
have given our Money for that which is not 
bread, and our labour for that which Jo 
wry not. | 


Luxx, my Conſtantia, ſupported by 
that gracious power whom you ſerve, ſup- 
ported by his providence, and W 


enen 
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LETTER, ** 5 


CONSTANTIA to TH x0 Dos ty $. 


r e | "> 
'ELCOME, ſweet ?xAcs or 
CONSCIENCE ! Lovely ſtranger | 
Daightr of religious duty, weleqme | 
How heavy was my heart, how painful 
were my hours in thy abſence! how 
gloomy and difſatisfied—with what anxiety 
and uneaſineſs did I ariſe from the moſ} | 
comfortable of all duties, the holy ſacrifice | 
of prayer]! The incenſe ſeemed to riſe 
unacceptably ; My prayers were feeble ; 
they were unable to reach the throne of 
the Almighty, and returned, but not with 
happineſs, to my own boſom, To the 
poſſeſſion of thee, ſweet PEACE, what are 
riches and honours ? What were the 


D2 wealth 


ref. 
wack of kingdoms, the aa * 
worlds, purchaſed at thy expence ? 


O my paternal friend, how forcible is 
truth, divine truth! With what pleaſing 
conviction did every ray of it, that illu« 
mined your laſt letter, ſhine upon my 
heart | How poor did the intereſts, the 
pleaſures of this world appear, when com- 
pared with the pure, the peaceable wiſdom 
— ons. | 
[Hs FATHER of ke, ever grant me 
this wiſdom | Let the prayers of my father 
and my friend co-operate with my own, | 
at thy eternal throne, and procure for me 
the bleſſed influences of thy ſacred Spirit. 


T'x18, my yenerable guide, is the fub- 5 
ſtance of my daily prayer, which ſinoe 1 


t 3 1 


received your inſtructions, I have be” 
with greater aſſiduity. I have ever been 
convinced that the divine concurrence was 


neceſſary to aſſiſt us in the diſcharge of | 


our duty, as well as to direct us in the 
knowledge of it; but that emphatical 
prayer which concludes your letters, © that 
the eternal providence would enlighten 
«© me with his grace,” has my new force 
to my conviRtions, | 


III I not preſcribe to you the ſubjet 
of your letters, I ſhall liſten with pleaſure 
and attention to your inſtructions, to 
whatever point of duty or of dodtrine they 
may be directed; but allow me to wiſh, 
my revered friend, that on this important 
doAtrine of grace I may ſoon receive your 
valuable obſervations. 


'D3 
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Pos818LY this divine diſpenfation may 
be neceſſary in a greater or in u leſs degree 
than 1 ſuppoſe ſt to be, I have received 


different accounts of it from the profeſſors 
of our holy faith, but I think that all” of 
them have concluded it to be neceſſkry 
for us, though in what meaſure it was 


neceſſary, they have not agreed. 


# 


Ir is generally underſtood that this 
divine grace is the conſequential privilege 
of Chriſtianity, purchaſed for us by him 
who died for our redemption ; yet 1 have 
ſometimes thought that the author of the 

book of Pſalms prayed for this enlighten- 
| Ing grace, in that paſſige which you have 
quoted in one of your letters, My God, 
lighten my eyet, ** 7 Jp not the leg f 
. death, | 


W1TH 
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W1ru reſpect to this opinion, as well 

as to the neceſſity or expedience of divine 

grace, and the degree in which it is 

diſpenſed, 1 hope for your kind in- 
ſtructions. 


Tuoen books of flaming devotloh, 
which you have adviſed me not to read, I 
own I have hitherto been too fond of, 
Particularly ſince I entered upon the can» 
ventual life, I have heen much converſant 
in ſuch books. They were recommended 
to me by my lady abbeſa, who is a good 
woman; but her devotion ſeems not to be 


you deſcribe and approve, She is un- 
equal in her religious deportment, being 
ſometimes elevated, but more frequently 
depreſt. 12 


94 WHAT 


of that ſerene and temperate kind which : 


(65 
' What do I not owe to you, my Father, 
| for procuring me the book of God In x 
language I underſtand ? Agreeably to your | 
diretions, I make that my principal ſtudy, 
and truſt that it is able to n 
unte nen, 

Nuvxx, I hope, in the heart of your 
| Conſtantia, ſhall that ſpiritual pride you 
mention find a place. I am too ſenſible 

of their unhappy condition, - who Jive 
| without God in the world, to look upon 
them with any other emotions than thoſe 
of compaſſion, With the heart that is 
deſtitute of religious peace my own has 
| been a fellow ſufferer ; and ſhould I tri- 
ymph in my comparative happineſs or 
purity—ſhould I thence derive any ſenti · 
ments of contempt for others, the reſſection 
| would rather mortify than footh me, ſine 

1 ſhould 


t 9) 


1 ſhould appear to deſpiſe n them whnt 


myſelf had been, 


Tu hour of prayer is at hand -I come 
daughters of devotion, I join you and 


now will I once more Intreat the Author 


of life and death long to ſpare you for the 
comfort and ſupport of 


CONSTANCE, 


XK 8 
* 
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LETTER VI. 


. THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA. 


INTENDED to make the diſpen- 

ſat on of grace the ſubject of a letter, 
and 1 thank you- for putting me in a 
method of treating it, 
þ Your firſt queſtion is, Whether this 
diſpenſation was only the - conſequential 
privilege of chriſtianity? or whether it 
was not alſo the privilege of Judaiſm ? 


THz latter part of this propoſition you 
infer from that poeti al petition of the 
pfalmiſt, 14y God, lighten my eyes, &c.— 
Now, Conſtantia, it is obvious enough to 
ſuppoſe that the king of Iſrael might pray 
for the illumination of the divine Spirit, 

I as 


4 

as his ſon and ſucceſſor prayed for wiſdom, 

though under their ſyſtem there uur wo 
promiſe of the ordinary difpenſations of grace. 
It would be natural for a people who were 
viſited by God, and beheld, on ſo many 
occaſions, the interpoſition of his provi- 
dence, to apply to him for his aſſiſtance 
under the conflicts of religious duty. It 
would be fill more natural for them who 
ſat in darkneſs, to petition for that light, 
of which ſome emanations were commu- 
nicated in the extraordinary influences of 
the ſpirit, though, agreeably to the ſcheme 
of the eternal and unerring providence, 
the perfection of it mn 
an he fu f. 


Turs may be ſufficient to anſwer your 
firſt queſtion, which is rather curious than 


uſeful, . | 
| W1TH 
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| — feſped to the neceſſity or erpe⸗ 
dience of the divine grace, I have much 

more to ſay. The philoſophers of our 
ſyſtem who weigh every thing in the ſcale 

of natural obligation, or moral aptitude, | 
exclaim againſt this doctrine of grace. 

If you admit the impulſe of a ſuperior 
agent, where, ſay they, is the moral ageney 
of man? Beſides, is it agreeable to the 
fitneſs of things that God ſhould preſcribe 
a law-to man, to which his moral powers 
alone are not adequate ? This, continue 

they, would be to make God an Egyptian 
taſkmaſter, The moral powers of man 
muſt be adequate to the duties appointed. 
him, and the doctrine of yu is therefore 
ſuperfluous, | 


Ar this avenue, which is . 1 
we chriſtian philoſopher, in ruſhes the 


phi- 


T:«@ ]: 
| pllofopher of nature. He takes up the 
You 5 very rightly d Sit, fajs 
he, that God would be an Egyptian taſk- 
maſter, if he gave us a law that we were - 
unable to live up to: Such, 7 inſjf upon 
it, is the law that is ſaid to be from him 
Tanne 


Tavs, Conſtantia, you 65 the conſe - 
quence of philoſophizing in religion.— 
Give up one redoubt to the enemy, and 
he turns our batteries againſt us. To 
doth theſe ungracious opponents I ſhall 
give a ſhort anſwer. To the chriſtian 
ſophiſt I ſay, that the powers of man may | 
be inadequate to the law of religion, 
though its origin was from God; and to 
the philoſopher of nature I anſwer, that 


the law of religion may be from God, 
| I 
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ä 
to it. The ſame nn 
both theſe points. 


Arxxrzer law might be given to im- 
| perfect beings without any impropriety : It WW 
| might be given to make them exert to the 
| utmoſt the powers of their nature, and 
ftrain to higher degrees of virtue for the 
high prize of their -calling—it might be 
| Intended to encourage an uſeful emulation, 
by making ſtil] greater degrees of excellence 
attainable ;—it might be deſigned to pre- 
vent indifference and independence, which 
man would naturally have ſuffered to grow 
upon him, when ſecure, by his own power, 
of attaining to moral perfection, and of 
diſcharging every duty enjoined him. A 
dependence on the Almighty for aſſiſtance 


in the conduct of life is productive of 
mi 
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many advantages. It prevents that pride 
and careleſneſs which are too often che 
effect of ſecurity and independence. It 
opens an intercourſe with the Deity by 
| prayer ; which, though the moſt delightful 
part of religious duty, would become un- 
neceſſary the moment that the aid of 
divine grace ſhould be found to be ſo. 


From theſe co-operating cauſes, Con- 
ſtantia, you ſee how expedient is the 
diſpenſation of grace, How neceſſury it is | 
. for us in our preſent ſtate, we need not 
make appeals to reaſon, but to experience. 


To be ignorant of the facred truths of 
religion, and to be deſtitute of the com- 
municable influences of God's holy Spirit, 
has been always conſidered by good men 
as the moſt dtplorable condition of human 
' _ wretched- 
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wretchedneſs, Hence we find it repre 
ſented in the ſacred writings by the terrible 
images of darkneſs and death. Thoſe, ſays ' 
the prophet, that ſate in darkneſs have ſeen 
a great light, and they that were,in the region 
and the ſhadow of death, on them hath the 
br fhined.—Awake thou that feepe/ty and 
ariſe from tis dead, and Chrift ſhall give 
thee light —My God, lighten mine eyes that 
I ſeep not in death. This was the. petition 
of that prince, whoſe devotion was ſo pure 
and. exalted, chat the Almighty him- 
ſelf bore teſtimony to his excellence. in 
| pronouncing him a man after his own heart. 
And could he, the light, of Iſrael—could 
he, diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of the 
then revealed religion could he, illumined 
with the fpirit of prophecy,: think it ne- 
ceſſary to pray for the enlightening grace 
of heaven, and ſhould not we much more? 
a 


. 


II) 


propenkiting to evil, 7 


Ox us, indeed, the. ſun of righteouſugſs. 
bath ſhined. To us is diſplayed a perfect 
knowledge of thoſe faving truths, | thoſe 
exalted doctrines, that were then only 


ſcen in types and ſhadows. It is our 


happineſs, to know the perfe& will of | 
God, revealed by his don, Jeſus Chriſt. | 
The ſacred Soriptures contain every thing 


neceſſary to ſalvation, There, eyery moral 
duty is clearly ſtated, and eyery point of 
faith ſufficiently diſcovered. 'To theſe founs 
tains f light and immurtality we may apply, 


without deceptian, for that knowledge 


which leadeth us inis all trutb. 


Vor. II. . ; a BLESSED: 


e mbacxract; bike the prophyt{ batt 
| any; ſuperior partion of the divine Spirit, 
and who haye * with. mn. 
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Ziff be the gracious e our 
-falvation ! the veil of partition is now taken | 
away; thoſe types and figures, which 
were the ſhadowings of good things to rome, | 
are removed, and ze fnow what tue wars | 


: 
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Ir is for us then on whom the light hath | 
Hined, to be willing, at leaſt, to rejoice" in 

© that light——Ilt is for us with unweatied 
aſſiduity to ſtudy the holy Scriptures, whith 
are able to make us wiſe unto ſalvation, 
Whatever attainments we make in ſcienee, 
if we neglect this, the only true wiſdom, | 
our knowledge and our induſtry are vail, 
Whatever ſkill, whatever prudence W? 
poſſeſs in the œconomy of this life, if 
the acquiſition has been made by the 
neglect of this knowledge, it is ſkill that 
darkens, and prudence that deſtroys. I 
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Tun rude notites 7 natural reaſon 
; alone can never be ſufficient to direct 


us in every part of our conduct. Thoſe - 


lights, though uſeful and univerſal, are 
liable to be .obſcured by the paſſions, 
to be enfeebled by vice, or miſled by 
error. The underſtanding may be made 
ſubſervient to the heart, and employed 
in the defence of what we wiſh, rather 
than what we ought to do. The force 
of truth may be overcome by habit, and, 
like the heathen ſtatuary, we may fall 
down before an image of our own fra- 
ming. It is eſſentially neceſſary there- 
fore that we ſhould have ſome certain 
rules of ation, ſome plain directions laid 


doyn for our conduct, which can neither 


be perverted by Wann, nor e 
by error. 


„„ 
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Sven, Conſtantia, is the od of 
war external information which- has been 
ordinarily diſpenſed to us by the Spirit of 
God; which while I have been attends 
ing to, I have not loſt ſight of my ary 


gument, 


Tux fame cauſes which concur to make 
the outward evidences of the Spirit of God 
fo neceſſary for our information, rendet 
the interna] gids of his grace as neceſſary 
for our direction and ſupport in the * | 


charge *＋* our 8575 


To acquire a conſummate knowledge 

| of the holy Scriptures is not alone ſufficient 
to conduct us to the land of everlaſting life, 
Theſe are the leading ſtar by which we 
muſt direct our courſe, but other means 
are neceſſary to guard us from the tempeſt | 


above, 


e 
above; and the ſhoals below. The ocean 
of life is treacherous and uncertain, Many 
latent dangers await the paſſenger; and he' 
is frequently in the greateſt peril when he: 
thinks himſelf the moſt ſecure, | 


SHALL I change the ſcene, and ſuppoſe 
that we have an earthly paſſage to the city 
that is not mide with hands # Yet in that 
caſe, . how many citcuriſtarices of danger 
to the traveller does the allegvry afford me I 
A thouſand accidents concur to make us | 
deviate from the narrou tway that lealleth to 
life, We are on one fide threatened by 
horrible precipices, on another invited by 
proſpects of beauty. Deſpair points out 
to us the length and difficulty of the jours" 
ney, and wearineſs importunes us to ſeek” 
the Falling of 5 | 


23 


WOE 
Tux odzect, indeed, at which we finally- 
aim, would infinitely counterbalance every 
inconvenience. And the ſufferings of the 
preſent time will bear no compariſon with 
the glory that ſhall be revealed among u. 
But objects placed at a diſtance, however 
important, never ſtron gly affect us—As 
in the attraction of bodies, if thoſe with 
which they - ſympathize be far removed, 
they will adhere to others -more near, to 
which they have leſs relation. 


SOME portion of divine grace, ſome 
meaſure of God's holy Spirit, is indiſpen- 
©  Gbly neceſſary for every Chriſtian, Mete 
human wiſdom, though aſſiſted by the 
knowledge of the divine revelation, will 
not always be ſufficient to ſupport us in our 
duty. How often, with the conviction of 
truth upon us, are we inſenſibly drawn 

| into 
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into the ways of error! How often, in the 
conſciouſneſs of determined integrity, are 
we betrayed into vice by the ſtratagems of 
temptation ! Though we may, in general, 
be very ſenſible of our duty, yet we have 
not at all times the ſame capacity of atten- 
tion, nor the ſame readineſs of apprehenſion 
to diſtinguiſh' good from evil, The facul- 
ties of the mind are ſometimes vigorous, 
and ſometimes languid. The will is fre- 
quently retained by idleneſs, or folicited - 
by deſire, without receiving any inſtruc- | 
tions from reaſon ; and the ceconomy of 
the ſoul is oftener in diſorder than that of 
the body. r gel TER Þ 


Ix ſuch circumſtances, Conſtantia, have 
we not need of ſome ſuperior aid? Want 
we not the directive influences of the Spirit 
ef wiſdom to keep us in the narrow paths 
E 4 of 
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of duty? Can there be any doubt that 
the ordinary diſpenſatiohs of grace ar 
| , | 


Bur in what degree, you aſk, is this 
grace ordinarily diſpenſed? To which I 
muſt beg leave to anſwer, that God giveth 
not bis Spirit by meaſurt.” It is enough for 
us to know what he hath declared, that 
his grace is ſuffitient for ut, It muſt be 
neteſſary in a greater of a leſs degree, in 
proportion to the different tempers, ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances of mankind. And 
to the prayers and endeavours of each a 
ſufficiency thereof will be diſpenſed. To 
our prayers and endeavours, I ſay, it will 
be diſpenſed ; agreeably to which we are 
told, that our heavenly Father will give of 
Dis Holy Spirit to them that aſe it in his Son's 

nine, And while we are informed that 

it 
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it is God tube worketh in us, we ate com- 
manded to work out our own ſalvation. 
Thus, Conftantia, a ſufficiency of the di- 
vine grace is promiſed to our prayer 
promiſed to co-operate with our endeavourꝭ. 
And it is thus, that the exconomy of grace 
interferes not with that freedom of will on 
which all our merit, as rational creatures, 
is founded. Our prayers and etdeavours 

re voluntary acts, and we are conſequently 
as much at liberty to lay hold of the diſ- 
penſation of grace as of redemption, and 
as much at liberty to reject it, to reſiſt or 
to quench the Spirit, 8 We 


Wen not this the caſe, Conſtantia 
were the diſpenſation of grace intirely in- 
dependent on our own will, the moral 
agency of man would be ſuperſeded, and 
the doctrine of rewards and puniftments 
would 


— 
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would be vain. If, according to the dove 
trine of fanaticks, the grace of God be an 
-impulſive principle, partially beſtowed, and 


actuating us as mere machines, then the 


Almighty has taken our ſalvation into his 


own hands, and rendered moral virtue an 

Bur this doctrine will on the concluſion 
be found blaſphemous to God, and injuri- 
ous to mankind. For if God be the ſole 
agent of our ſalvation, to him it muſt be 


owing if any ſoul periſheth : And if moral 
virtue be vain, the flood- gates of vice may 


be thrown open, and the world be over- 


| whelmed with the deluge, 


Bur if God be the ſole author of our 
ſalvation, and if his grace be an impulſive" 
principle, which we cannot reſiſt, then 

. a. 


"MI. 
no ſoul ſhall periſh; for we are expreſly 
told that God is not willing that any ſhould 
periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. 
If it ſhould be replied that ſome do periſh, 
nay that many go on in the broad way. to 
defiruftion—then I anſwer, that God has 
not the power to do what he is willing to 
do. He is willing that none ſhould periſh,. 
and yet you ſay that ſome. do periſh, 
therefore there are ſome whom. he has it 
not in his power to ſave. Now God is 
all- powerful, conſequently he muſt have 
diſpenſed with his power in that reſpect by 
making the ſalvation of man conditional. 
If we accept not the mercies of the goſpel 
on the terms that are offered to us, God 


himſelf can do no more for us—God , 


himſelf cannot act inconſiſtently with his 


x own laws. Every attribute of the ſupreme 
perfection muſt be perfet—Juſtice and 
; | truth 
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5 truth are his eſſential attributes Mis 
Juſtice and his A therefore muſt be 
perfect. 


You ſee, my friend, how wretchedly 
founded is that fanatical doQrine, which” 
repreſents the grace of God as an irre- 
ſiſtible principle, acting unconditionally; 
and impelling men to ſalvation. You ſee 
What diſhondur it would bring upon the 
Deity, what diforder amongft mankind; 
and how — it is with the ſacred 


writihgs. 


Ir therefore the grace of God be a con- 
ditional, not an irreſiſtible principle, it 
will, as I obſerved before, be diſpenſed 
only in a ſufficient degree: That is, it 
Will effectually co-operate with our own 
endeayours in working out our ſalvation; 
$i | More 


A 
More than this we -have no right to 

| expect from the grace of God. Infinite | 

wiſdom will not do what is not neceſſary 

to be done, The extraordinary influenceg 

of the Spirit have ceaſed, becauſe they arg 

no longer vi.” 


ST. Pau himſelf, in his firſt epiſtle to 
the converts at Corinth, tells them that 
the miraculous power. of the holy Spirit 
ſhould ceaſe, but that charity, which was 

a moral grace of Chriſtians, ſhould ſtill 
remain, in conſequence of thaſe ordinary 
diſpenſations of the Spirit, that ſhould 
continue with the church, 


WHATEYER, therefore, appears to ex+ 
ceed theſe ordinary influences of grace, the 
raving flights of enthuſiaſm, and the rage * 
of fanatic zeal ; the ſudden impulſes of 

devotional - 
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devotional rapture, and the wild ai 
of Tartuffian dreamers ; all theſe are the 
fruits of inſane imagination, and cannot | 
proceed from that pure and peaceable' 
Spirit which cometh from the Father of 
lights. 1 „ 


Tu office of that Spirit is to inform 
the mind with a right ſenſe of its dut /, 
and to animate and encourage it in the 


diſcharge of it. In this light it is properly 
called by our Redeemer that Comforter 
which ſhould. lad us into all truth, and 


teach us all things. 


How much are thoſe offices miſrepre- 
ſented by the followers of Calvin, and 
by enthuſiaſts of every denomination | | 
What viſionary communications, what 
ſuggeſtions of ſick fancy have thoſe de- 
. lirious 
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lirious dreamets imputed. to the Spirit o 
wiſdom! As if God would render vain 
that faculty of reaſon which characterizes 

man by his own image, and as if the 
enlightening Spirit of grace would rather 
obſcure than illumine the underſtanding, | 
theſe unthinking men have charged upon 
the operations of that Spirit the moſt 
extravagant effects of wild inſanity. 
Under the influence of imaginary calls 


ſome have preached, and ſome have pro- N88 


pheſied. The mechanic has forſaken his 
awl, and his wife her diſtaff, and with 
heads full of glorious viſions, together they 
have iſſued into the ſtreets and highways 

to publiſh the everlaſting goſpel, | 


Ir will always be diflicult for devout - 
ignorance to diſtinguiſh between the ſug- 
geſtions of imagination, and the influences 

| OY FP: 
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el the divine Spirit. Uyaccuſtomad do 
| abſtracted thinking, or even to draw con- 
cluſions from the moſt imple propoſitions, | 


the ignorant are unable to form any 


judgment of that mode of inſpiration, 


which ſhould be moſt conſiſtent with the | 
wiſdom of providence. They conſider 
not that it muſt be more agreeable to 


infinite knowledge to invigorate tho 


nobler faculty of reaſon, and to bring 


the paſſions into ſubjection, than by 


inflaming them to weaken that fü 
culty, and by ſo doing to pur darkneſt 
for light. Hence all the waking dreams 
of blind enthuſiaſm are cheriſhed and 
reſpected as 'the offfpring of grace; and 
the miſtaken viſionary aſcribes to. the 
author of reaſon ſuch impulſes and com- 


munications as could only exiſt in 4 


mind where reaſon was impotent. | 
| Bor 
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Bur the | deluſions of innocert 
cee would * Lan, ag 
ductive of conſequences that render 
that enthuſiaſm no longer innocent. 
From the belief of divine impulſes the 
flames of petſecution have bean lighted, 
and the altats of ſuperſtition have been 
adorned z the ſangainous have been 


prompted to. indulge their natural irt 


Gaken the ſociety of human ereatures, 
and inhabited caves and cells in fo- 
litary ſandtity. This ſpecies of reli - 
gious retirement I have ever con- 
demned z but my objeftions do not 
 affe& the conventual life, for there 
is great difference between retiring 
to a cave in ſome unfrequented de- 
fart, and entering into a religious i» 
Vor. II. F ciety. 
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ciety ® *, Many more than theſe: hive 
been the effects of. miſtaken impulſes; 
f The hiſtory of the church a. © 
abounds with them. „ „ 34%, , S908 

Vr how e 6 
guard againſt theſe deluſions | What is che 
end of divine grace ? It is only to aid us in 
the knowledge and in the diſcharge of our. 
duty. Therefore whatever impulſe hath 
other tendency than theſe, it cannot be of 
God—becauſe it is not agreeable to h. 
wiſdom, to do what is ſuperfluous, "A 
ſufficiency of his grace is. what alone he 


There is indeed, as father Francis obſerves, a Gi. 
rence between theſe two ſorts of retirement; but, In the 
Editor's opinion, the difference lies only in the mode 
for they are equally repugnant to the determinations of 
Providence, which has made the whole moral duty of 
man to confiſt in the ſocial E 
fellow-creatures, 


* 
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hath promiſed us, and what alone it is con- 
ſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to give. Will 

the Father of lights amuſe his creatures 
with dreams and reveries ? Will he ſport” 
with their paſſions, depreſs and | elevate, 
inflame and diſtract them? will he not 
rather aſſiſt ſuch at call upon him. faithfully, 

to bring thoſe paſſions into ſubjection; 
and to confirm in its proper empire the 

nobler principle of reaſon? Is not ſuch the 
mode of operation that the all-wiſe Creator 
would aflign to his afliſting Spirit? The 
wiſdom that cometh from above, we are told, 

ir pure and ptactable : Such wiſdom is con- 
genial with our reaſon, which is a clear and 
Ready principle ; and therefore, it muſt 


ad in concurrence with that principle, at 
leaſt its effects cannot be repugnant to its 


conceptions, | 


'F 2 Tuvs, 
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* Trfos, Conſtantia, by the inforititien | 
bf the revealed word; and by the uſt of 
that feafbrt which Gol tits given ws M 
| we may be able to underſtand his Win, we 
| earn the nature of ſuch diſpenſitivrls #6 
His wiſdom hath- thought proper to cgi, 
e on ee ts My 
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ix wavx extended my obſervations on 
- this ſubſect farther than you deſired, or 
might expect, becauſe the dbArind of 
Frace is an important” ſubhekt, and ths 
right underſtanding of it may not "only 
preſerve us from inany -abſurdities ant} 
indecencies in religious duty, but from 
many. dan gerous errors both in practice 
and belief. When once the heart gives itſelf 
up to blind fanaticiſm, we cannot tell to 
what attempts it may be ſeduced, or where 
_ the influences of unreſtrained, and (what. 

«$3515 $54 will: 


a 
will always be the conſequence) of miſe 
gJireRted paſſians.may lead us. When the 

imagination triumphs over reaſon, the 
economy of the mind js deſtroyed; and 
confuion, with inſanity: in her rear, 3p- 
e, W een 
. „ 929, e quit oct 36 warts 


2 . every — {pe of heaven 
guard the peace of my Conſtantia l May 
her piety be uniformly rational and calm ! 
May the incenſe of her devotion riſe from 
the altargf reaſon, che voluntary ſacrifice | 
of gratitude |. May ſhe ever know u 
wor ſhips, and remember that an intellectual 
Being zequireth an intellectual adoration | 
In every act of worſhip, and in every point 
of duty, may ſhe be conſtantly ſupported ard. 
directed by the pure and peaceable Spirit of 
truth | By that Spirit may ſhe be enlightened 
e to. 
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between the Creator and the creature, un- 
diſtinguiſhed by the eye of human'intel- J 
ligence, and learn from thence not onyx 
what is due, but what is acceptable to- 
God. Under every circumſtance of life 
may the be happy in eaſe, or contented in 
reſignation ; and when the ſhort thread of 
life is ſpun, when ſhe enters upon the in- 
| heritance of immortality, may. ſhe receive 
the fulneſs of thoſe bleſſings which 1urI- 
NITE BENEVOLENCE has in reſerve / fort 
toſs cher benny tim os be , wth 
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CONSTANTIA to rusobosivs. 


O W beautiful does the religion of 
' Chriſtians + appear, when beheld 
wich the eye of reaſon | How amiable the | 
benevolent author of it | Surely, my re- 
yered friend, there is a ſecret delight in | 
the inveſtigation of divine truths, and the, 
diſcovery of them affords the greateſt of 
pleaſures, * Your-moſt obliging letter on 
the ſubje& of grace gave you, 1 preſume, 
no leſs ſatisfaction i in the wing. than it 
aForded me in the peruſal; and I think I 
can. diſcern in the more animated paſſages | 
of that letter thoſe pleaſing ſenſations you 
felt when the light of religious truth ſhone 
the cleareſt to your eye. If I am not miſ- 
F 4 | taken 


1 1 
taken in this, and if your Ppleakurs in | 
writing that letter, were equal to that 
which I found in reading it, you have had 
a derter reward than _ wn 


give you. 


: 3 — 
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v0 have juſtified the ſcheme of provi« 
dence in the difpenſation-of grace againſt 
every. objection that has been, or cn be 
brought againſt it. You have placed in a 
clear light the benevolent purpoſes of the 
Father of mercics in that diſpenſation, who | 
nas made man dependent on him for the 
affiſtance of his divine Spirit, only becauſe 
he has a delight to give it, and becauſe u 
muſt be the happineſs and comfort of his 
creatures to receive it, It plainly appears 
from your account of it, that the ceconmomy 
of grace interferes not with that frecdem 
of will on which all moral goodneſs muſt 


N 
be ſounded, and without which we could 
neither be capable of virtue nor vice, nei- 
ther intitled to rewards, nor liable to 
agency of man may be exerciſed in che 
application of the divine grace, and that he 
W e ee it 


wrru eee In which i 
is diſpenſed, you have, no doubt, rightly 
obſerved, that as God will not do what is 
unneceſſary, no more than a ſufficiency of 
it will be granted to our prayers :* And as 
to the mode of ita operation, it is ſurely 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom that gave us 
reafon for our direction, to render by his 
grace the efforts of that reaſon effeQual, 
in ſabje&ing the paſtions, and reducing 
them to the obedience of his holy laws, 
4 a rational worlhip, you have . 
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in a ſormer letter, that God is moſt ho- 
noured; when, from a due and diſpaſſionate, 
canſideration of his benevolent works, we 
come, from a principle of gratitude, to offer 
him a reaſonable ſacrifice, This ſacrifice 
would indeed be no longer reaſonable, | 
were we irreſiſtibly impelled to offer it by 
the influences of -a ſuperior agency : We 
ſhould then be the inſtruments of a worſhip 
paid to God, but we ſhould not be the 
worſhippers; and with what delight ſhould 
the eternal wiſdom look upon our facrifice, k 
when conſcious that it proceeded not from 
a voluntary diſcharge of duty, but was the 
inevitable conſequence of his own agency 2. 
With what propriety could he ſay, Hell. 
dane, thou god and faithful ſervant, when he 
himſelf has been the agent, and the ſervant 


no more than a machine in his hands? 
To ſuppoſe then that the divine grace is 
N = 
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an irreſiſtible principle, muſt be to charge 
Cod foohifbly; and whatever reverence 
have heretofore paid to thoſe miſdeeming 
enthuſiaſts who hold this doctrine, I muſt 
now retract it, and ſhall. for the future, 
rather pity them as miſtaken, than hats 
them as 2 8 | 


BuT will own to you, my torn | 
friend, that 1 ſhould not ſo eaſily have 
become the diſciple of reaſon, had you 
made that faculty a dictator on its own 
authority ; when you only make it in- 
ſtrumental in the application of truths 
revealed, as that is, undoubtedly, the 
purpoſe for which it was given us, I can- 
not but agree with you in every concluſion 
you have made, | | 


How 
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How fhall I thank you, for the Its 


peated inſtances of your care and kindneſs, | 
for thoſe ardent wiſhes that glow in the 


laſt page of your letter (thoſe prayers for 
your Conſtantia's happineſs and ſafety? 
O may they be heard at the throne of 
everlaſting mercy ! and riſe not unaccom- 


panied with thoſe daily offerings which 
ſhe delights in making for the ſs 


of her friend, Adieu | 


CONSTANCE; 


fol 
CDT TRE. 


THE@DOSIUS to CONSTANTIA- 

$ you were not diſpleaſed with my 
£ account of the diſpenſation of grace, 
I will now give you thy thoughts on = 
duty, to the due diſcharge of which that 
diſpenſation is promiſed. I have obſerved 
before, that, were the grace of God an 
unconditional and irteſiſtable principle, 
our prayers would be ſuperfluous. Had 
the almighty providence formed an irre- 
verſible decree with reſpe& to our ſalva- 
ron, or were he totally uninfluenced by 
any thing that we ſhould do in order to 
obtain the aid of his ſacred Spirit, our 
acts of devotion would be as abſurd as 
every other act of duty would be vain, 
f 2 Tet 
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Yet there are many, Conſtantia, who hold 
this doctrine: Becauſe the Chriſtian 
covenant is called the covenant of grace, 
they annihilate the moral agency. of man, 
and repreſent him as entirely paſſive in the 
accompliſhment of his ſalvation. I have 
ſufficiently expoſed the errors of this un- 
ſcriptural doctrine, and ſhall therefore 
proceed to conſider prayer as one of the 
means of grace. 


Our Saviour himſelf, who died for our 
ſins, and roſe again for our juſiification, (that 
is for our deliverance from eternal death; 
for the word juftification i in the ſacred writ- 
ings, generally ſignifies deliverance, and 
in that ſenſe I underſtand it in this paſſage) 
our Saviour himſelf, I ſay, whoſe merits 
with the Father were the primary meansof 


procuring us this grace, expreſly convinceth 
us 


. 
us that it is to be obtained by prayer. For 
in the firſt place, this was the method by 
which he propoſed to obtain it for us 
I will pray to the Father, ſays he, and he will 
ſend you another Comforter, who” ſhal] abide 
with you ahvays ;. and in the next place, he 
aſſures his diſciples that his heavenly Father 
will give his holy Spirit to them that aſk it. 
The paſſage is expreſs to the purpoſe. - I /ay 
wnto you, Aſt and it ſhall be given you, ſeek and 
. ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened unte 
you. Fer every one that aſteth recetvcth, and 
be that ſeeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh 
it ſhall be opened. Which of you, being a father 
if his ſon ſhall aſk bread, will give him a flone? 
Or if a fiſb, will be for a fiſb give bim a ſerpent? 
Nay,-and if he ſhall aſt an egg, will he give 
lim a ſcorpion If ye, then, being evil, know 
bow to give good gifts to your children, how 
much rather all yꝛur Father, who is in hea- 

. ven, 
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ven, give the holy Spirit to them that oft 
him? The pains that the divine reaſther 
hath taken to convince his diſciples upon 
this point of faith, are very remarkable, 
He firſt commands, or rather exhorts them 
| to offer their prayers to God ; then, for 
their encouragement, he aſſures them that 
ſuch prayers are heard and granted ; and 
afterwards; for their conviction, he infets 
an undeniable concluſion from a parity of 
reaſon. Thus there remains no doubt, 
| that as the mediation of Chriſt is the 
primary, ſo prayer is the ſecondary means 
of grace. 


' Int what words then, and with what 
ſpirit hall we pray ? — J/herewithal. foal 
we come before the Lord, and humble ourſelves 
before the high God? Is not, it may be 
"_ ___ 


Savi iour 


tel 
Saviour taught bis diſciples, comprehenſiye 


of ef our wants, and ſufficient far the 
Chriſtian. church in all ages? Should this 
queſtion be put, I would anſwer in the 
negative, The prayer which gur Sayiaur 
taught his diſciples was d temporary form. 


The redemptian of mankind was not then 


zcccampliſhed ; The means of grace werp 
not effeuated. The Saviour of the warld 
was not aſcended into heaven, and it wap 
in conſequence gf his aſcenſiap aply, that 
the (amine, the Spirit of truths way 
granted do the church. / I go not away, 
nw; ut if 1 go away, I will ſend lim unto 
yu. It was impoſſible, therefore, that he 
thould.geagh his diſciples to pray for that 


grace whigh vas nat yet attainable, nor 


communicated, except in an eſpecial man 


Vox. II. G ſiuppoſed 


. 
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ſuppoſed that the meaning of 40 thy king. 
dom come,” in the prayer dove 


is metaphorical, and that the influence 6f 
| © graceis thereby ſignified ; but (ſetting aſide 


thoſe arguments I have brought againſt the 
poſſibility of this interpretation) I would 
afk theſe men, whether it be probable that 


the wiſe author of our ſalvation ſhould 


teach his diſciples to expreſs ſo important 
a petition by a diſtant metaphor |= 
Whether he who taught them plaiiiſyito 


ay, give us this day our daily bread,” 


would not, if it had been then propet, 
have taught them as 'plainly to , 
give us the grace of thy holy Spirit,“ 
or to have expreſſed themſelves in ſome 
other form of words. as clear, and as muck 
to the purpoſe. - | Had the words, - thy 
kingdom come, no ſignification that 


literally obvious, they might as well have 
1 0 3 | — | 41 2 been 


eſſential to prayer; it may be neceſſary 
for the perſuaſion of men, but God /etteth 
it at nought, Let us not think that we 


19 
been wreſted to ohe ſenſe as 6 another} 
but the kingdom of God was an expreſſion 
familiar to the ears of the diſciples, and ta 
them it required no comment. They 


knew that it meant the eſtabliſnment ß 


the Meſſiah's evangelical kingdom. An- 
other argument that this form of ptayet 


was temporary and is now inſufficient, us 


this, that che apoſtles made uſe ;of other 
prayers.— To prove this it/is not neceſſary 
to adduce a ſingle inſtance, -;becauſe 
numbers offer themſel ves. 


NETHER is it neceſſary for me th 
inſtru you, Conſtantia, in what words 


you ſhould pray for the aſſiſtance of the 


divine Spirit. Eloquence is in nowiſe 
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wall be hrard the ſooner for our much 
ſpeaking, nor yet for the elegance of uy 
expreflion. If we pray by a ſet form, tet | 
che language of it de articlo nnd uss 
and in that reſpeck reſemble the fag 
er ſimplicity of heart, with which we 
| Ninuld offer it to the all-Knowing Wiſdom, 
I would readily give you fuch a form as i 
* bf, but the church alloweth not a 
privite eceleſiuftie to compoſe and eum. 
munzente a ferm of prayer. For you, 
however, whoſe underſtanding is eleat, 
and whoſe memory is retentive, who 
Cigeſt your thoughts with propriety, and 
vf private devotion is noceflary v. 


n TE been all the diſputes concerning the 
praying by form, or praying extemporel 
"ave the preference in their proper ** the 
m dn public, tie tartar in private deydtion. 
| —_ 
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W1TH regaid to the fpirit and manner 
wherewith' we aught to approach the 


eternal Providence, we carmot be too at- 
tentive to ſo important 4 circumſtance; 
We ſhould endeavour, as much as poilible, 
to be ſerene and recolletied, Before ws 
addreſs that Almighty being, we ſhould 
meditate a moment on his ſublime -per- | 
fections, and fill our minds with the dts 
of his glorious attributes, But rather let 
us contemplate Him in his benevolent; 
than in his judicial capacity, We ought 
indeed never to be without the idea'of the 
latter, but the firſt ſhould always have the 
leading influence in our minds, Our 
heavenly Father treateth us not as fervants 
but as ſons; our acts of obedience, 
therefore, to him ſhould be purely filial, 
He delighteth not ia the proſtration- of 
| G 3 of 


fallen man-and his Creator ; let us conſider 


Fw) 
df reverential gratitude. Let us 5 not ap- 
proach him with the cries and lamenta· 
tions of Moloch's worſhippers, nor with the 
ſelf· caſtigation of the votaries of Baal. Vet 
on this, as well as on every other occaſion; 
let us remember the vaſt diſtance between 


that our God, though ſeated on the throns 
| of everlaſting mercy, is an offended Being, 

whoſe laws we have broken, and to whoſe 
favour we have forfeited our natural right, 
Theſe reflections will make us approach 
him with that humble and. dependant 
ſpirit, which muſt become a frail and 
erring creature, in the preſence of ity 
almighty and all- perfect judge, 


Le the incenſe. we offer him be the 
pure and undiſſembled deyotion of the 
heart, Let us avoid the Phariſaical often: 
2 tation 
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tation of long prayers. Our motal and: 
religious, as well as our natural wants, 
may be expreſſed in fer words, and God. 
is not ſlow / to hear. One penitential ſigh, 

one humble acknowledgment, will find its 
way to heaven. One earneſt petition for 
the divine aſſiſtance, one ſincere expreſſion 
of gratitude, will be as effectual ag 4, 
thouſand repetitions.. Diffuſe and degla» 
matory prayer is a mark of fanaticiſm, 
the bold and extravagant. effuſion of holy. 
impudence. Shall we think that the Divine. 
Wiſdom is to be courted by much ſpeating ? 
Is it neceſſary that the ſincere of heart 
ſhould - weary Heaven with long impor- 
tunity ? Would not this be to ſuppoſe 
that God is hard to be intreated, or that 
his ear is obſtructed, and cannot hear #. 
How brief is that temporary form of prayer 
which. our Sayiour taught his diſciples | 
G 4 Does 
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Dots that form contain one ſuperſlusun 
word, of one mere collateral or uni 
portant thought ? Is the imaginktion 
indulged it watt dbfcriptiotie; or ure the 
pafform roused to esger imprecatidn} 
As if the Uivitie author ef it Ned Foreſt 
the idle protikity of theſe rating priyery 
whith ſhould be ifſet in füture ages or this 
church, he has in the abvyeihationet 
ferm been remarkibly coticiſe; TN ie 
not; pertiape, in ay langiinge, an infrared 
of compoſition where ſo much is expreſſed 
in ſo fely words, V. 


Ir muſt be owned, however, that to 
ekpreſs our thoughts with brevity arid prev 
cifion, muſt be the effect of literary (kill 
With us, as it was of divine knowledge 
with the author of the diſciples” prayer, 
But from the brevity of that prayer we 
may 
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may learn, what inay be of mote general 
uſe, to offer no ſuperfſuous addreſſes to 
the Almighty, If we look into many bf 
our modern forms of prayer; particularly 
ſuch 4s have been compoſed by Chriſtians 
for their private uſe, and afterwards printed 
for the ſervles of the public, we ſhall find 
that this precept has been very much ne. 
glected. Wick a profuſion of depteviatinng 
expreſſions, partly taken from the ſacred 
writings, and partly the eoinage of their 
own imaginations, as if they would make 
a merit of their ſelf- abaſement, they are 
toud in complaining of themſelves as the 
worſt of creatures, This is a burleſque 
upon Chriſtian humility, I have known a 
pious lady, whoſe life was one continued 
feene of devotion, daily repeat theſe has, 
miliating Hes, when ſhe offered up het 
prayers to the Father of truth and wiſdom, 

Our 
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Our Saviour's approbation of the Publi- 
ean's prayer affords no argument in mas 
of theſe, The Publican was ſuppoſed to 


bb really a ſinner, not in the ordinary but 
in the extraordinary ſenſe of the ward 


yet even he makes no parade of hunuliations 
He, though « Publican, does not''call 
himſelf the worſt of men, but ſaith ſimply 
God be merciful to me a ſinner,” This 
was all that he ſaid, and all that was he. 


ceſſary for him to ſay. 


„ ee wal 
| e r forms of prayer 
are not only improper for the Chriſtian 
who leads a regular life, but muſt likewiſe! | 
w_ repugnant to his conſcience, and. obs | 
noxious to his fincerity, It is impoſſible 
that, while he is ſenſible of his good diſy 
poſition, and endeavours to live according 
to the diyine laws, he ſhould. believe 
| himſelf 
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himſelf to be the wicked wretch that = 
prayers N him. 


1 A N 
4 ated one obſectlon more to thed 
humiliating rants, theſs effuſions of ſana- 
ticiſm, They are not only Improper for 
the good man, but unneceſſary for the 
ſinner —at leaſt on the part of God they 
gre unneceſſary.; For, of God can it be 
ſuppoſed,” that he is ignorant of our cons: 
duct, and muſt learn it from a multitude, | 
of ſelf-· abaſing words? Or ſhall we think 
that he delights in the frequent mention 
of that wickedneſs, the practice of which. 
offended him? Or may we believe that he 
will be prevailed ypon by the loudneſs of 
tautological exclamation? If theſe things 
are not to be ſuppoſed, we ſhall conclude! 
that theſe harangues of. ſelf-abaſement are 
unneceſſary with reſpect to God, and that 
e 
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i will be more proper, as well as more 
modeſt, for the ſinner to uſe the brief 
acknowledgment of the Publican. | 


- 


Lone and loud oonſeſſions of ſin beſore 
God, are always a mark of weak under- 
ſtanding ; nay, I have known ſome eccle- 
frſtics ſo extremely injudicious as to res 
commend this practice in private devotiony 
| and ſo weak as to adviſe us, in our ad. 
dreſſes to God, to mention particularly 
the ſeveral fins we have been guilty of, 
i not this to ſuppoſe that God ir u fuch 
4 ow as; ourſeiver* Ur is it not tocanceive 
yet more many of him? When ü perſon 
iv diſpoſed to aſk forgiverieſs of theſe 
whom he has offended, and to acknowletlge 
his faults, would a generous mind be 
delighted with 4 recapitulation of them? 
Would it not rather be painful to 4 


generous 
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generous mind } And ſhall we dare to 
think that man is. poſſeſſed of greater ge- 
neroſity, or more enlarged conceptions, 
than that infinite Being from whom be 


derives both? Why then, ye ſelf-abafing 
lune, will ye weary God with your | 


miſtaken prayers? Why will ye offer to 
the divine ear what it delighteth not to 
hear? Can ye not be humble, without 


importuning heaven with your Acre of 


humility ? Is not this, a ſpecies of qe 
ſervice ? 


Lax us conſider the parable of the pro- 
digal ſon, which may in ſome meaſure ba 
looked upan as a form of bepentancs. He 


had meditated, we are tak, 4 hart aaa 


of acknowledgment. -* Rather, I au- 
„ned agoinft bequen, cui in 4% Sight, and 


make 


5 2 24 volled thy ſony 
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nals me ar one of thy hired ſervants.” This 


confeſſion he meditated, and this was as brief, 
for the circumſtances, as the prayer of the , 
Publican. But what do we find in the ſequel ' 
of the tory ? We find that this ſhort ſpeech 
was rendered till ſhorter, by the omiſſion 
of the laſt clauſe, . The penitent ſon, after 
he had met w:th ſuch a gracious reception 
from his father, probably concluded that 
fuch an humiliating overture would give 


him pain,—or if he were about to make it; 
the father interrupted him, by calling to 
his ſervants, and ordering the beſt robes. 
Obſerve, my Conſtantia, the ſkill of the 
ſacred paraboliſt in this place. And the ſon 
feid unto him, Father, I have ſimed againfl 
heaven, - and in thy fight, and no longer an 
worthy to be called thy . ſon, —But the father 
faid unto his ſervants, Bring forth the prims. 
robe, and put it upon bim. Is not the omiſ- 


ta 4: 
ſion of the laſt clauſe in the premeditated 
ſpeech (make me as one of thy hired ſervants) 
after ſuch a reception, remarkably beau- 
tiful ? When this is conſidered, does it 
appear in the leaſt probable, that the father 
ſhould either expect or take delight in & 
detail of his ſon's follies and vices ?: 


As an act of repentance, with reſpect 
to God, ſuch a detail cannot be neceſſary: 
For what is repentance but a relinquiſh- 
ment of ſins, from a conviction that they 
have-offended the Judge of the world ? 


I Haves (aid more on this circumſtance 
than I at firſt intended, and poſſibly more 
than you may think it required: But no- 
thing is unimportant that relates to the 
worſhip of God, or that contributes any 
thing to rectify that worſhip. | 

a Fox 
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bos 4his reaſon, you will favour he | 


with your attention, while 1 point out 


gixte relation either to the general or 


particular purpoſes of prayer; ſuck 28 are 


introduced merely for parade, or ſuch as 
have no other end than to fill the harmony 
of a period, or to form the fide of ap 
antitheſis. Of theſe I could produce many 
inſtances, from almoſt everyform of prayer 
whether public or private, from profuſe 


expatiations on the paſt and preſent works 


of. God, ang from ſuperfluous details of 


our conduct towards him; when with 


careful minuteneſs we inform him of cit: 


mae which he ho OR 


purſelyes. 


NE1THER 


ſome other errors that I have obſerved in 
forms of devotion. Among thele are imper- 
cinant exprefons, ſuch as have no imme» 
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Nxrrnen can Lapprove of thoſe deyout 
rhapſodies, thoſe ſportings of zeal, that 
holy dalliance with God, which ſwell the 
morning and evening devotions of many 
pious Chriſtians. Theſe deſultory effuſions 
are inconſiſtent with that reverence which 
is due to an Almighty Being, 


In ſhort: Let us, when we pray, be 
modeſt, humble, calm, and recollected; 
and let our forms of prayers be chaſte, 
ſubdued, conciſe and pertinent. 


Wx we approach the Almighty, let 
us not borrow our ideas of him from 
human charaReriſtics ; Let us remember, 
that his ways are not our ways, neither are 
his thoughts onr thoughts ;—that as much 
as heaven is higher than the earth, ſo much 
are his ways higher than our ways, and his 

Vor. II. H © thoughts 
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thoughts than our thoughts. This reflection 
will at all times teach us a becoming 


teverence for our glorious Creator; and 
particularly, in our addreſſes to him, it 


will fuggeſt to us the impropriety of vain 
and impertinent declamation, of the 


oſtentatious effuſions of fanatic impu- 
dence, and the importunate familiaricns of 


forward zeal, 


Abpixu ] my Conſtantia,” May you offer 
up your prayers in an acceptable time 4 


ö 


FRANCIS, 
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LETTER xX. 


doxs TAN TIA to THEODOSjvus, 


OU R letters diſpleaſe me, my pas 
- ternal friend; they make me diſpleaſed 
with myſelf, Every page is a mirror that 
reflects ſome circumſtance of folly or 
ignorance in my paſt conduct. When 1 
compare my opinions and my practice 
with thoſe which you recommend, I am 
mortified with beholding ſoine eſſential 
difference—But go on; deat cruel in- 
ſtructor, go on to humble the proud heart 
of your Conſtantia— Make her ſte in yet 
many more inſtances what a weak, igno- 
raiit, ſhort-ſighted creature ſhe is; 


Bur indeed you ought to conquer that 
vanity, which in former days you contri- 
3 buted 
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buted to ſtrengthen; when too prodigal of 
compliment, you would over- rate the 
talents of your Conſtantia z and, in the | 
humility of tender affection, would profeſs 
yourſelf her pupil | Be patient, and in- 
dulge me—You make me ſenſible of my 
weakneſs : I am yet a woman, and muſt 
complain; I will have my revenge, and 
convince you of your errors. Do I not owe 
much of my pride and vanity to you? Did 
you not in the days of flattering love 
cheriſh and ſupport thoſe unſerviceable 
foibles? Having no other ambition than 
to pleaſe Theodoſius, if he appeared ſatis- 
ved with my accompliſhments, I thought 
them ſufficient: If he praiſed my talents, 
1 believed them to be great; and was 
indifferent about new acquiſitions of 
knowledge. Thus, my friend, I bring 
2 heavy charge againſt you, and impute 
1 to 


„ 
to you, in ſome meaſtire; my pride and 
jenorante; Thus it is, that while yout 
ſetters convince me of the latter, I gratify 
the firſt by a flattering excuſe. Poor 
Conſtantia ! how much of human weak- 
nefs doſt thou yet retain | | 


You have much to do, my venerable 
guide, much to do before you ſhall have 
rendered your pupil as wiſe and as good 
as ſhe ought to be, 


WHAT means this uneaſineſs that 
hangs upon my heart? Surely your 
letter, your valuable letter, could not 
cauſe it, And yet I think, I had leſs 
pleafure from it than from any other that 
you have written to me, Was it becauſe 
you have not ſo often appealed to me by 
the endearing name of your Conſtantia ? 

—_—_ To 
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To you, my Confeſſor, my guide, and 
friend, I can open all my weakneſs, 
What means this uneaſineſs that hangs 


ppon my heart? 


| CONSTANCE, 
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'THEODOSIVS to coSTAN TIA. 
MIABLE tenderneſs! Dear Con- 
ſtantia | ſet your heart at eaſe, 
Exert your reaſon ; tax your fortitude; 
call forth the nobler faculties of your 
mind, and charge them to aſſert their | 


empire. over the "ny paſſions, 


Walls we are in this ſtate of being, 
we muſt encounter difficulties, and ſtruggle 
with uneaſineſs. The heart will often be 
diſſatisfied we know not why, and reaſon 
will ſtand an idle ſpectator, as if uncon- 
ſcious of its power, In ſuch caſes it ought 
to be awakened from its lethargy, and 


reminded of the taſk to which it is ap- 


H 4 pointed, 
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pointed. It ſhould be informed of the 
high office it bears in the ceoonoiny of the 
foul, and be made acquainted | with the 
infdious vigilance of its enemies, 


Bur while we lariguiſh under the un- | 
cafineſs of diſcontent, we cannot take d 
more effectual method'to recover our peace 
than to conſi der the inſignificancy of evety 
paſtion that centers, and purſuit that ters 
minates here, Suppoſe | our earthly aims 
were directed to their object by the favour- 
ing gale of fortune; ſuppoſe our purſuits 
ſhould be crowned with alt the ſucces that 
flattering hope alligns them, yet — van, 
*changeable, and impotent as we are, the 
ſucceſs would not be worth a' rioment's 


triumph, While the heart turns upon an 
earthly axis, like the periſhable ball that 
it loves, it will be variouſly affected by 

outward 
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outward influences. Sothetinies it will 
bear the fruits of gladneſs, and ſometimes 
be the barren deſert of melancholy 3 oti6 
while it will be exhilarated by the ſunſhine 
of pleaſure, and again it will languiſh in 
the gloom of diſcontent. The cauſe of 
this is, not only that the human heart is 
in itſelf changeable and uncertaiti, detiv= 
ing its ſenſations from conſtitutional 
influences,” but that the objects, if they 
are earthly objects, on which it depends 
for happineſs, are liable to variation and 
decay. 


Hxvcx ariſes the ſuperiority of religious 
views, When our hopes of happineſs are 
fixed on one certain event; one event 
which, though remote, cannot be altered 
by mortal contingencies, the heart has an 


invariable foundation whereon it may reſt. 
Without 
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Without this reſting place, we ſhould be 
toſſed to and fro with every wind of fortune, | 
the ſport of chance, and the dupes of | 
| expectation. To this immoveable anchor 
of the foul religion directs us in the * 
of immortality, We know from the 
unerring word of divine revelation i that ur 
' ſhall exiſt in another ſtate of being, after 
the diſſolution of this; and we are con 
| firmed. by every benevolent purpoſe of 
providence in the belief that our future 
exiſtence ſhall be infinitely happy. In thig 
glorious hope the intereſts of a ternporary 
life are ſwallowed: up and loſt, This 
hope, like the ſerpent of Aaron, deyours | 


the mock phantoms which are created 
by the magick of this world, and at 
once ſhews the vanity wh oy can 


purſuit. 


 Companzn 
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ComrantD with this proſpect, my 
Conſtantia, how poor, how barren would 


every ſcene of mortal happineſs appear | 
How deſpicable at the beſt—yet how liable 
to be deſtroyed by every ſtorm of adverſity | 
For, are we not expoſed to a thouſand 
accidents, the moſt trifling of which may 
be ſufficient to break a ſcheme of felicity? 
Let us conſider thoſe conditions that are 
almoſt univerſally deſired, the dignity of 
the great, and the affluence of the rich, 
Are theſe above the reach of misfortune ? 
Are they exempt from the importunities 
of care? Greatneſs is but the object of 
impertinence and envy, and riches crea'e 
more wants than they are able to gratify. 
Shquld then our wiſhes lead to theſe, we 
ſhould unavoidably be diſappointed, The 
acquiſition might for a while ſooth our 
yanity, but we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the 

caſe 
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6dfe ef obſcurity, and envy the content 
of thoſe whom pride would call out 
 vaſfals. 

* 

Ir wealth or grandeur then cannot 
afford us happineſs, where ſhall we ſeek 
it? Is it to be found in the cell of the 
hermit ? or does it watch by the taper of 
folitary learning ? Loves it the ſociety of 
Faughing mirth? or does it affect the 
penſive pleafures of meditation'? Is it only 
genuine in the cordiality of friendſhip, of 
in the laſting tenderneſs of married love? 
Alas ! niy Conſtantia, this train of altet- 
natives will not do. Should we fly from 
the troubles of ſociety to ſome lonely 
hermitage, we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the 
amuſements of the world we had quarrelled 
with, The ſtrongeſt mind could not long 
ſupport the burden of uncommunicated 

| though t; 


thought, and the, firmeſt heart would 
languiſh in the ſtagnation of melancholy, 


Asx the folitary ſcholar, if ever, in his 
learned reſearches, he beheld the retreat of 
happineſs—Amuſement is all that he will 
pretend to Amuſement | in queſt of 
which the active powers of the mind are 
frequently worn out, the underſtanding - 
enervated by the aſſiduity of attention, 
and the memory overburthened with un- 
eſſential ideas. 


Vr, poſſibly, happineſs may mingle 
with ſociety, and ſwell the acelamatious 
of feſtive mirth. No—the joy that dwells 
there cannot be called happineſs ; for the 
noiſe of mirth will vaniſh with the echo 
of the evening, and even in laughter the 
beart is ſad. If we are able to diſtinguiſh 


the 
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the elegance of converſation, we ſhall often 
be diſguſted with the artogance of pride 
or the impertinence of folly ; and if not, | 
we may be amiiſed indeed with the hoiſe, 
but can never taſte the pleaſutes of ſociety; 


As little reaſon have we to hope for 
laſting happineſs from the engagements of 
friendhip, or of love. The condition of 
human life is at beſt ſo uticertain, that it 
is even dangerous to form any connectioti 
that are dear. The tenderneſs of love, 
my Conſtantia, opens the heart to many 
ſufferings, to many painful apprehenſions 
for the health and ſafety of its object, and 
many uneaſy ſenſations both from teal and 
imaginary cauſes. It was from this con- 
viction I told you, in the letter wherein I 


firſt diſcovered myſelf to you, that the 


love we have had for one another will 


Ul | make 
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make us more happy in its diſappoints 
ment, than it could have done in its 


ſucceſs,” 


For want of a better remedy to-theſe 
evils, the wiſdom of antient philoſophy 
teacheth us to bid a brave defiance to the 
aſſaults of pleaſure and of pain. This 
precept it urges with unremitting au- 
ſterity; without making any allowance 
for particular tempers or circumftances ; 
without inſtructing us how to behave to 
the ſolicitations of joy or pleaſure; how 
to defend the heart from the inroads of 
ſorrow, or to guard * _ unſeen 
* of diſtreſs | 


BUT the religion of a Chriſtian affords a 
nobler and a ſafer refuge. With the exalted 
hopes that this preſents to us, the ſufferings 

of 


which are but for a moment. A very few 
years, perhaps a few months or days, may 
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of the projent time ars not worthy to: " 


compared. In thoſe glorious hopes let us 
bury every anxious thought, the uneaſineſi 
of diſcontent, and the folicitude of care, 
Let us not fink under our light afflictions, 


bring us into that ſtate of being, where 
care and miſery perplex no more. Though 
we have now our bed in darkneſs, and our 
pillow on the thorn, yet the time draweth 


nigh when we ſhall taſte of life without 


anguiſh, and enjoy the light without 
bitterneſs of foul. The nizht is far ſpent 
my Conſtantia, the day is at hand; let us 
therefore gird up the hint of our mind, ant 


be ſober—no longer diſſipated, or diſturbed 


with the troubles of this world, We are 
hourly haſting to that ſcene of exiſtence, 
where the wiched craſe from troubling, and 
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whert 
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where the. weary, are at g; where hope 
ſhall no more be cut off by diſappointment, 
and where the diſtreſſos of time engage 
in the j Joys of eternity, 
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FRANCIS, 


. 


| 
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Ur tres an = 


.CONSTANTIA tO THEODOSIUS, 


S it thus that you hope to reform your 


inſtruction to her in general terms ? Alas! 


how little do you know of her petulant 
and capricious heart! It muſt be corrected 


with ſeverity, and quieted by overbearing 
reproof, . 


Ar preſent, indeed, it is ſufficiently 
depreſt, Your obſervations on the folly 
and vanity of expecting happineſs in this 
world came to me at a time, when painful 
experience convinced me of their truth, 


AFTER 


Conſtantia? Do you think that you | 
ſhall be able to effect this by letting her 
' foibles paſs uncenſured, and conveying 


F | 
Arran Theodoſius was loſt to me, I 

contracted a friendſhip with an amiable 
and accompliſhed lady, to to whom my 
melancholy and my — ſerved 
only to endear me the more. Her good 
ſenſe and her compaſſion ſoothed and ſup- 
ported me under all my ſufferings. She 
left me not to the attacks of ſolitary diſ- 
content, but affiduouſly diverted my mind 

by the efforts of elegant humour, poliſhed 
ſenſe, and ingenious obſervation, As if 

ſhe had preferred the company of ſorrow to 
every ſocial amuſement, even in that ſeaſon 
of life when the heart of health and peace 

is always gay, ſhe never forſook me during 
the laſt five unhappy years. She obſerved 
with unwearied vigilance the hour, when 

melancholy apprehenſion was increaſed'to | 
the acuteneſs of grief, She then followed 
me into whatever privacy I ſought claſped 
I 2 me 


* 1 
nde to ber faithful boom, And if; under 
the dgonies: of terror and anguiſh; tears 
. refuſed their affiſtance; ſhe folicited; and 


1 obtained them by her infections tenderneſs. 


When; zt laſt, I determined to take the = 
veil; amid lad obtained my father's cunſent 
to forſake the world for ever, her affection 
followed me in that final reſolution, She 
waited only for an approaching oppor- 
tunity to ſettle lier worldly affairs, after 
| which ſhe intended to have made dus of our 
ſiſterhood, and to have paſſed the remaining 
part of her life with her Conſtantis | 


Upon this event my heart repoſed, 1 
foreſaw in this a ſcene of happineſb that 
could not be equalled upon earthy and 1 
flattered myſelf that it would be as laſting 
ab my own life, How many pleaſing hours 
yave I paſſed: in meditating on the future 

felicity 


£005 :þ 
felieity of our friendſhip | How often, in 
the luxwy of inagingtion, þaye I con- 
ſidered our united prayers aſcending more 
acceptably to the throne of evetlaſting 
mercy | What joy did I promiſe nyyſelf, 
what importance in the eye of tniendſpip, 
by communicating to my Sophia all the 
inſtruftions I had received from my 


Ou my friend | my (ather-| theſe hopes 
are overthrown. Do I live to tell you by 
what means? Sophia, my tender, my 
dear Sophia, is no more, The uneaſineſy 
I expreſſed in my laſt proceeded probably 
in ſome menſure from my pre-ſentiments 
of this cruel event, I am now very 
miſerable, and in great need of your 
paternal advice, 


hs 
I 3 
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LETTER XIII. 
THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA?, | 
J true  friendſhipis one of — 
> bleflings of human life, our ſorrow 
for the loſs of friends is more excuſable 
than moſt of our complaints, But, though 
it may be more venial, it is not more 


reaſonable than any other mode of miſery 
that has its origin in diſappointment. Did 
we think our friends immortal? Did we 
not know, while we held them to our 
hearts, that we were embracing the pro- 
perty of DEATH, who, would. ſooner or 

later aſſert his any | 


Oun reſignation to this 26 well = to 
all other evils ought to be confirmed by 
| reflecting 
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reflecting on the univerſal agency of pro- 
 vidence, The author of the book of 
Pſalms furniſhes us with excellent doctrine 
on this ſubject. We have ſcarce any where 
ſuch ſtriking pictures of human miſery as 
in that book. The royal writer has de- 
ſcribed in the ſtrongeſt colours the diſtreſſes 
and perplexities to which, as men, we are 
ſubject. He has deſcended to the private 
diſſatisfactions of the heart, and recounted 
many circumſtances of accidental calamity, 
Hence it is that his writings are of general 
uſe, - Of the diſtreſſes that are incident to 
our being, though the proſpect be gloomy, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould obſerve it; as he 
who muſt make his way through pitfals 
and precipices, would chuſe a plan of the 
road he was to travel, rather than- march 
blindly. forward without knowledge and 
without caution; 4 2% IO 
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« Txou. ſhalt ſhew us wonderful 

« things in thy righteouſneſs, O. G of 

« our ſalvation ! Thou that art the hope 

« of all .the ends of the earth, and of 
« them that remain. in the. broad ſea. | 


cc Tazy alſo that dwell in. the utter» 
4 moſt parts of the world ſhall attend to 
6 « thy taken — Thau that makeſt the out- 

« poings of the ning any the ou 
« to praiſe thee.” | 


In this belief of the univerſal agency of 
providence the Pſalmiſt places che remedy 
of moral and natural evil. 


noble I find trouble and heavi- 
— ones dorgons ef ch 
« Lord. O Lord, I beſeech thee, de- 

* * 
TRE HED: 
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&« T Lord preſerveth the innoctnt ; 
« I was in miſery, and he helped me. 


« .THE proud, - O Lord, have had me 
« exceedingly in deriſion, but I KAB. 
« pERED THY EVERLASTING JuDG- 
«© MENTS, "AND RECEIVED COMFOR'f,” 


Tux laſt ſentiment ought to be en⸗ 
gitaven upon the hearts of all the ral 
dren of affliction. 


Lx us remember that God is the ſu- 
preme governor of the univerſe; that 

under his direction is the whole ſyſtem 
of nature, by him animated, connected, 
ſupported. Let us conſider that the 
agency of man in this ſyſtem is only 
moral. The ceconomy of life is com- 
mitted to him ſo far as it may -exerciſe 

A's 33; 2% Gt ; as 


. 
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bis moral will. But the events of lis 
actions are finally under the determination 
of the Almighty, Were not x to direct 
the natural courſe of this world, even 
in thoſe circumſtances of it that are or 
may be affected by the moral power of 
man, ORDER could no more be preſerved - 
in the univerſe, than it could at firſt 


reſult from chance, or be formed by the EF. 


direction of fallible beings. 


Tus ROE FUMPY that' the ſupreme 
Power has in his own hands the ceconomy 
of the world, ought to engage our reſigna- 
tion under Every circumſtance of life: 
For, ſhould we quarrel with the diſpen- 
ſations of him who gave us being? Should, 
we diſpute the regulations of that power, 
| who has provided the means of this day's 


ſubſiſtence, and without whoſe favour and 


— —  —  —— FC 
* * 
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protection we could no longer exiſt? I 
not he who made the world beft able to 
govern it? Has nat he who gave us' this | 
being a right to reſume it? 


WHAT mean, then, the pangs of diſap- 
pointment ? What mean the languiſhing | 


complaints of ſorrow? The tears that 


How for buried virtue, and the ſighs that 


mourn for parted friendſhip ? 


Bur to theſe queſtions you will ſay 
that others may be oppoſed, You will 
aſk if theſe emotions ought to be ex- 
chaed from the human heart, ben 
they are evidently the effect of na- 
ture? You will enquire whether he 


+» God of nature would plant affections in 


his creatures, which to ſtifle would be 
a virtue? | b b — N 
VEE. To 


11 1 
To theſe queſtions L would reply, that 
thoſe affections . for the objeAs ef this 


being; may be indulged; But 2 
certain limitations, Let us always con- 
ſider the end of ſuch affections. Certainly 
it could not be to create us miſety, when 
thoſs obhects are no mere; for that would 
be indirectly to repine at the diſpenſations 
of him who has removed them from uu. 


Tux voice of nature will be heard, and 
our tears will flow when our deateſt con- 
nections are broken, In this we by act 
like men: But when ſorrow is long in- 
dulged, it becomes criminal.; for then we | 
tamely give ourſelves up to thoſe paſſions 
which it is our duty to reſtrain, and act 
in petulant oppaſſtion to the dectces of 

HUMAN 


1 

. Human life muſt have many avenues 
to ſorrow and anxiety, while we are con- 
cerned for the welfare of thoſe objects 
which have engaged our affections, or the 
ſucceſs of thoſe ſchemes on which all our 
wiſdom has been employed, The duty 
of reſignation, therefore, like every other 
that is enjoined us, is calculated to promote 
our own happineſs, When we remember 


the everlaſting judgments of God, we may 
reaſonably be filled with comfort in every event, 


Ir is the Lord; let him do what 
tc ſeemeth unto him good, It is the Lord, 
( the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
| 6 flow to anger, abundant in goodneſs, 

« and in truth, oy 


« Wray ſhould ye ſay unto my foul, 
&« that ſhe ſhould flee as a bird unto the 
« hill? 
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4 hill? Behold the Lord, the Lord of 
60 Hoſts i is my refuge ; the God of gaceb | 
ce is on my nigüt hand.“ 


— ſuch confidence as this, what 
have we to fear, and for what ſhould we- 
ſigh ? That misfortunes ſeem to counteract 
our ſchemes of happineſs, and that the 
proſpects of hope are cut off by diſappoint- 
ment, we might mourn indeed, were this 
the only ſcene of our exiſtence, and were 
our views terminated by our departure: 
from it. That human knowledge is often 
inadequate to the purpoſes' of life, and 
always imperfect, would be a melancholy 
conſideration, were it not attended with 
the proſpect of an exiſtence, where know 
ledge as well as happineſs ſhall flow from 
the fountain of infinite perfection. | 
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Turs reſſection might, one ſhould think, 


be ſufficient to fet our hearts at eaſe with 


reſpect to temporary misfortunes, but ſtill 


more powerful will be the motives to 


reſignation, when we conſider that the 
Father of heaven has not only promiſed 
us a fafe retreat at laſt from our aMMiQtions,. 


- but to ſupport us under them, 


* THrss things have I ſai unto you, 
te that in me ye might have PEACE: in 
<«. the world ye ſhall have tribulation, 


« Arg not two ſparrows ſold for a 
* farthing? and one of them falleth not 
4 to the ground without the permiſſion 
« of my Father who is in heaven. 
222M „„ 
6 ſparrows? ” 


"= 
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THAT man in the ſyſtem of nature has 
a peculiar regard ſhewn him, it would be 
ſuperfluous to obſerve, None of us can 
be ſo blind to the bounties we enjoy, nor 
to the eminent. prerogatives by which we 
are diſtinguiſhed, But I may infer that as 
the favour of the Almighty is ſo evidently 
ſeen in man, his confidence in him, under 
every cirumſtance of life, ought to be in 
proportion, If he is diſtinguiſhed by the 
light of reaſon, he ought not ſurely to 
make that light an inſtrument to cenſure 
the perfection from which it flows—yet 
diſcontent is a kind of cenſure on provi- 


dence, 


Alas! my dear Conſtantia, how miſ- 
taken is the man, how much an enemy to 
his own happineſs, who confides not in the 


meaſures, nor reſigns to the diſpenſations 
Vor. II. K - 
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of his Creator | He robs himſelf at once 
of that ſovereign remedy of evil, reliance 
on a ſuperior power. He is involved in 
| calamities without the alleviation of hope, 
and ſubject to misfortunes without redreſs, 


Bor happy, above all names of happi- 

neſs, is he who with grateful bumility 
fubmits to the deterniinations of God, 
The viciffitudes of fortune cannot diſtreſs 
him. He is ſecure in the care of Almighty 
Goodneſs. Nature may ſhrink back from 
the ſtroke of affliction, but the conflict 
that is ſupported by hope can neither be 
long nor 18818 


„ Why art chou ſo full of heavine(s, O 
« my ſoul, and why art thou fo diſquieted 
«+ within me? Truſt in God,” 


Il 

Nn great object of his hope, the perfect 
happineſs of a future exiſtence, he knows, 
cannot be very diſtant—that he has but to 
travel a few days longer till he reach the 
| manſions of everlaſting reſt, where the 
miſerjes and deluſions of mortality ſhon 
vaniſh, and forrew and mourning /bl fle 
away, Adieu, my Conſtantia | Think of 
theſe things and be happy. 


| FRANCIS, 


The 


© 
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. THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA, 


| ITHOUT waiting any return 
VV © my laſt, I once more fit down 
to write to you. I would in ſome meaſure 
imitate that dear and valuable friend you 
have Joſt, whoſe aſſiduous tenderneſs, you 
ſay, would never leave you to the attacks 
of ſolitary ſorrow, This was wiſely done 
when your grief had continued unreaſon- 
ably long, but I am always of opinion that 
under the firſt ſtages of ſorrow the mind 
ſhould be left to itſelf ; and would our 
common ruley permit me to viſit you, I 
ſhould decline it till the violence of your 
grief ſubſided. 


THE 
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THE objection, however, does not lie 
with the ſame force againſt writing to you. 
We can better bear the ſentiments of our 
friends, when they are not n 
witneſſes to our weakneſ . 

a 'S | "* 2 20 
My defign at ys is wit to inſtruẽt 
but to amuſe you, I therefore ſend you 
poetry inſtead of philoſophy, or rather 
indeed, philoſophy harmonized ; fas the . 


ſentimental part of the following compoſe. . 
tion is truly noble, 2 
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od: # K 
- 


O'er all his works, immortal! Let them wake / 
The gratefuÞ ſtrain once more, thoſe happier ſons, 
Whom his hand reſeued from the hoſtile chain 
Of old captivity ! From climes remote, 
From the firſt openings of the orient day, | | 
From Heſper's flyer floodgates, from the lar 
That ſhoots its pale rays o'er the ſhivering north, 
From Egypt's tyrant ſhores, his parent voice 


Their ſcattered trains aſſembled. Long they firay'd 


Thro? wild woods unfrequented; long; nor found 
City, or ſafe abode ; till nature ſunk 
With meagre want oppreſt, and the faint pulſe 


Of life beat weakly. - Then with humble prayer 
To Heaven they turn'd repentant, nor unheard, 
Eternal Mercy led the wanderers forth 

To habitable towns, and ſafe abodes, 


— 
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O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, , * 
To blazon high thoſe aſts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind ! 


Fug v, thriceunhappy! o'er whole joyleſs heads 
Grim darkaefs hovers ; they who lohely dwell 
In death's unchearful ſhade, afflicted, bound 
In cold impriſoning chains, the fad reward 
Of impious daring, and rebellious deeds, 
When heavenly ]usT1Ce, with her radiant arm, 
Smites their proud hearts; £'en they, by humble 
Unfold ſweet Mz» cy's eafy- ſliding gates; 
Their iron bondage burſts, and forth they ruſh 
From death's dim ſhadow to the golden day, 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, | 
To blaaon high thoſe acts of power divine, 7 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind | 


For r's vain votaries, from diſorder wild, 


And mad intemperance, reaping painful fruits, 
4: Diſeaſe 
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Diſeaſe and languor, to the dreary door f 
Of death move trembling. — Then with humble 
prayer fl 


To Heaven they turn repentant, nor unheard. 
Health's roſy light relumes the languid cheek, 
And Ruin quits his meditated prey. 


— ts. a. i _zE ah 8 6 —ñ— |) 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind} 


Let man for ever wake the grateful ſtrain, Ti 
The ſacrifice of reaſon ; ever ſing T 


His Maker's works, and triumph in the ſong, 


Tas bold adventurers on the ſtormy breaſt 
Of ocean, tenants of the wat'ry world, 
Mark in the mighty waſte of ſeas and ſkies, 
MacNn1FICENCE DIVINE, At his command 
The ſwift wind ſweeps the billows ; up they riſe 
Infuriate to the vault of heaven, then down 
Precipitately ſteep, diſparting, ope 


= 


The 
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The vaſt abyſs voracious. Ah! where then, 
Weak mariners, your hopes? Then che heart ſalnts. 
From fide to fide they run, they reel, they fall, 
Inebriate with confuſion. Nought remains 
But trembling prayer, the laſt appeal to Heaven. 
Nor vain the laſt appeal. Already ſde! 
The rapid form ſubſides, and the wave fleeps. 
Alert within the merry ſailor's heart ; Us 2A 
Springs hope; and ſoon he hails ee 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 

To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind} 
From the full choir of undiſtinguiſh'd-crowds,. 
From Wiſdom's choſen ſynod, crown'd with years, 
To Him for ever flow collective praiſe! | 


Wu uz in wild fveetnefs roſe the ſallying ſpring, 
Where ſpread the copious river, where diſplay'd 
The vale its verdant honours, barren lies 
A dry waſte, mark of Heaven's avenging hand; 
When ſacred Juſtice ſpoke the doom of guilt. 

Bur 
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Bur lo? where once. the dry waſte barren lay, 
There in wild fweetneſs flows the ſallying ſpring, 
There ſpreads the copiouy river, there diſplays | 
The vale its verdant honours; hamlets fair, 


nich harveſts, bluſhing vineyards, golden fruit, 


And flocks abundant, the long - famiſh'd ſwail 
Beholds delighted. Heaven's peculiar care 
Are all affliction's children: When the yoke 
Oft fern oppreſſion ſinks the weary heart, 
Periſh the ſtern oppreſſors ; low in duſt, 

Low lies each princely head; while guarded nf. 
As flocks repoling in their evening fold, © 
The peaſant fleeps in peace. O fight of joy 
To faithful piety z of conſcious pain, 

And keen conviction, to the heart of guilt! 


Tas, this is Wiſdom's leſlbn, to explore 
The active ſcheme of Providence; to learn | 
His love divine; and, learning, to confide, 


Ts 
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' Tarn is no employment ſo delightful- 
to a devout mind as this attention'to tho 
viſible adminiſtration'of providence, T 
| contemplate the Creator of the univerſe in 
and elevates the foul---lifts it above the 
impertinence of vylgar cares, and gives it - 
a kind of heayenly pre«exiſtence. To con- 
ſider the benevolent purpoſes for which he 
called forth this variety and myltitude of 
being, that comes under our cognizance, 
muſt be a perpetual ſource of comfort. A 
rational creature, that is conſcious of de- 
riving its exiſtence from a being of infinite 
goodneſs and power, cannot properly en- 
tertain any proſpe& but of happineſs, By 
the imperfection of its nature it may fall 
into temporary evils, but theſe cannot 
juſtly be the ſubje& of complaint, when 
we reſlect that this yery imperfection was 
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neceſſary to a probatory life, and that 
without it, there could neither have been 
virtue, nor the rewards of virtue. EVery 
degree of excellence depends upon com- 
pariſon, Were there no deformity in the 
world, we ſhould have no diſtin& ideas of 
beauty: Were there no poſſibility of vice, 
there would be no ſuch thing as virtue; - 
and were the life of man exempt from 
miſery, happineſs would be a term of which - 
—  vntvd 
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FRANCIS, 
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LETTER -N 


A 


CONSTANTIA as THREODOSIUS,/ 


” 
- 


7 7 col pronounce wy her tobe 
perfectly at eaſe, you would have the 
only reward you deſire for your paternal 
care, But ſhall I, on the contrary, avow | 
my ingratitude? Shall I own that this 
obſtinate, this petulant heart is not yet at 
reſt? Could it oppoſe itſelf to the united - 
efforts of reaſon and religion? Would it 
neither be ſoothed by harmony, nor 
ſilenced by philoſophy ? Vain err 
heart! ä 


Ix pxp, my venerable friend, I muſk 

not diſſemble with you : I have not, yet 

recovered my former peace. And yet 
| why? 
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why? I have the ſame confidence in the 
adminiſtration of Pop. I believe 


as much in his goodneſs, as much in his 
wiſdom. I attend, with the ſame readi- 
neſs, on the duties of religion; and offer 


up my prayers with the ſame affiance, I 


agree to every concluſion you have drawn 
either from moral or religious arguments, 
1 acknowledge the propriety, the duty of 


afſliction, and yet I am afflicted, I ſee the 
abſurdity of grief, yet I am grieved. What 
can I do more? 1 ſubmit entirely to the 
diſpenſations of providence, My will 
| ſubmits, I do not wiſh to call my departed 
friend to life : But this ſubmiſſion does 
not clear my heart of ſorrow; Surely it 


bas fome. connedtions which are not 


obedient to the will, and from which it 
derives involuntary pleaſure or pains Js 


3 not. 


reſignation under every circumſtance of 
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hot this true? We experience it in all 
inſtahices of affection: We are ſenſible of 
attachments we cannot account for; and 
as thoſe attachments are facilitated or 
interrupted, we are happy or miſerable 
independently of reaſon or the will. If 
theſe obſervations are founded upon truth 
and nature, I hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed 
both before you, and at a higher tribunal, 
for thoſe tears that have fallen over. the 
grave of my Sophia. | 


THINK not that I implicitly - give 
myſelf up to the dominion of soROW. 
J have been too well acquainted with it 
not to know by what means its influence - 
is increaſed or abated, I do not deepen 
the gloom of melancholy by ſolitary reflec- 
tion; I ſeek the ſociety of the ſiſterhood, 
and endeavour to enter into their amuſe- 

ments, 


166 
ments, 2s well as to join their devotions; 
In thoſe hours when I muſt neceſſarily be 
alone, if the uneaſineſs of my heart hinders 
the approach of fleep, T have recourſe to 
my books; till at- laſt the wearineſs of 
attention prevails over the force of ſorrow, 


and procures me that reſt, which the _ 
would have prevented. 


' In the courſe of this reading J have 1525 
with many things on which 1 wanted to 
conſult you, but moſt of them have eſcaped 
me. Some of theſe, however, I remember. 
In a book of divinity, which, I ſuppoſe, 
muſt have been written by one of the 
hereſy of Calvin, the author aſſerts that the 
6 Almighty has appointed a day of grace 
<< to every man, beyond which there can 
c be no remiſſion of ſin *. I muſt own 
"* Many of our modern Fanaticks, Methodiſts,” &c-- 
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I was Rattled by this aſſertion, as it ſeemed 
to me to be very. conſequential. | The 
following, I think, were ſome of the texts 
on which he founded this belief. 


e SnpK ye the Lord, while he may be 
„ found; all ye upon kim, while he is 
e near, 2:22 | 


« On, that thou hadſt known, even 
e thon, in this thy day, the things that 
tc belong unto thy peace! But now they 
« are hid from thine eyes, 


% AGAIN, he limiteth a day, ſaying, 
a To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
* not your hearts,” 


Is ansther part of his book he maiatains 
that it is impeſlible for thoſe who fall into 
ſin, after having once been converted, to 
repent, or to be fed f. This dectrine 

o be 

— dofine of Fanaticifin 


— — 
- 


T1617. 
he ſupports by the following pally | in the 


epiſtle to the Hebrews: 
e Ir is impoſſible for thoſe me 12 
cc once enlightened, and have taſted of the 
« heavenly gift, and were made pattakers 


of the Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the 
6 good word of God, and the powers of 


&« the world to come; if they ſhall fall 
« away, to renew them azain unto repent- 
« ance : ſeeing they crucify to themſelves 
00 the Son of God afreſh, and put him to 
c open ſhame,” Bs 


To this paſſage he adds another, (lected 
from the fame book, | 


= 


& Ir we fin wilfully after we | have 


tc received the knowledge of the truth, 


te there remaineth no more ſacrifice fot 
« ſins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
« judgment, and fiery indignation which 
6. ſhall devout the adverſaries, He that 

& & deſpiſed 
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tc deſpiled Moſes's law died- without 
« mercy) under two or three witneſſes, 
Of how much ſorer puniſhment, ſuppoſe 
c ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, 'whd . 
« hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of 
** the covenant, where with he was ſancti- | 
„ fied, an unholy thing, and hath done 
40 _— to 0 Spirit of grace . 


. % 2 


l mvsT own theſe texts appeared to me 
to make very ſtrongly for his argument; 
and yet if theſe doctrines were generally 
received, I think they would open more 
avenues to deſpair: for many Chriſtians, 
1 fear, muſt have ſinned wilfully after re- 
pentance and converſion. But, poſſibly, T 

do not behold theſe Scriptures in a right 

point of view. Let r me hope for your kind 
inſtruQtions ; ard Pray for your : a 8 


* 


| CONSTANTIA. 


L2 
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LETTER XVI 
' THEODOSIVS to CONSTANTIA, 
OU do well to anal yourſelf by 
books and company; that amuſe- 
ment will divert your melancholy more 
effeRually than any precepts of philoſophy; 


Bur what ſhall I ſay to your controver- 
ſial ſtudies? Shall I praife you for weary- 
ing your eyes over the pages of Calyiniſtic 
dreamers for honouring with your 
attention the groundleſs doQrines of nar- 
row ſighted fanatics; who either from 
want of knowledge or of candour, or more 
probably from want of both, have ſeized 
2 limb of a text, and without attending 
either to the writer's deſign, or to the 
| analogy of his reaſoning, have founded | 
upon the mere letter, doctrines that diſho- 
nour their God | . 

— e | SUCH, 
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Soc, and fo founded, are thoſe ya 
have mentioned. 


THAT God hath ati a certain 
period in the life of man, beyond which 
he will not extend his grace to him, is a 
doctrine which is fo far from having any 
foundation either in reafon or revelation, 
that it is repugnant to the firſt, and totally 
unſu pported by the latter. 

Tur texts which your author has 


produced in ſupport of his opinion, have 
no manmer of connection with it. 


* SREK ye the Lord, while he may be 
« found: call ye upon him, while he is 
© near.” | | | | | f 


Tu whole chapter from which this 
paſſage is taken, refers to the time of the 
Meffiah's firſt appearance. The ptophet 
n out into raptures open che view of 

L3 that 
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= 


that glorious zera ; and apoſtrophizes to 
the people that ſhould then be born, ex- 
horting them not to loſe the happy oppor- 
tunity of making an intereſt with the 
Redeemer while he'v was Nee preſent | 
with « them. JH 


5 ce O0 THAT thou hadit known, even 
6 „thou, in this thy day, the things that 
6c belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are tha from thine eyes,” 


11 78 
a © 


- Tis is Chris apoſtrophe to Jeru- 
films; when he foretold its ap proaching 
deſtruction. But what has this to do with 
the univerſal diſpenſation of grace? The 
trords are particularly applicable to the 
occaſion on which they were ſpoken, and 
to the object whereunto they were ad- 
dreſſed. © Unhappy city! I wiſh thou 
te kneweſt, in this thy day, while thou art 
6 yet undemoliſhed, or while Iam preſent. 
ry i | 60 with 


— 
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cc with. thas, the things that belong unte thy 
te peace, thy everlaſting peace, the mercies 
<< of redemption ; but now they are hid from 
& thing eyes; at this time thou perceiveſt 
e them not,” | | 


* 
| _— 


On poſlibly thy peace may ſignify, thy 
temporal peace, and preſervation from 
thine enemies, whieh interpretation the 
following verſe ſeems to favour; But 
now they are hid from thine eyes. 
Brcausk the days will come upon thee, 
when thine enemies,” & c. I incline to 
this ſenſe; but whether this or the other 
be the true one, is _—_ immaterial to the 
economy of grace. 


' Len us now conſider the laſt Scripture 


which your author has adduced in fayour | 
of his doctrine. RY : 


| 66 Ann be limiteth 2 day, ſaying, 
“ To-day, if ye will hear his voice. 
L 4 "Tank 
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Tu author of the epiſtle to the He- 
brews, in the chapter from whenee this 
paſſage is taken, endeavours to prove the 
certainty of that final reſt which ftilf re. 
mained to the people of God. Thus he 


| forms his argument; That there is a 
_ ©, reſt for the people of God into which 


© they have not yet entered, appears from 
© that prophetic pſalm of David, which 
© alludes to the time of Chriſt's appearages 
© upon earth. The prophet referring ta 
+ that time, ſaith, To-day, if ye will hear 
© his-voice, You ſee he is determined an 
© to. the point of time; he limiteth or 
© ſetteth apart a day: Wherefore from 
« this. paſſage it is apparent, that for you, 
© Hebrews, for you the deſcendants. of 
© thoſe who provoked God in the wilder- 


— neſs, and were not permitted to enter 


into his reſt, a final reſt Milf remaihe, 
to which you are invited.” OE 
| Tus 
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Trvs it is, my Conftantia, that the | 
diſciples of ignorance, folly and fanaticiſm, 
by disjointing and miſconſtruing the 
Scriptures, contriye their abſurd doctrines. 
For inftance, the tenet above-mentioned. 
Is it conſiſtent with the juſtice or the 
goodneſs of God, who has appointed fo 
man a life of probation, to limit the 
advantages, which, in his mercy, he has 
vouchſafed to him, to a ſhorter term than 
his life? While he leaves him ſtill to 
contend with the enemies of his ſalvation, 
will he deprive him of his principal ſup- 
port, the aid of his grace his grace, 
which he has promiſed to thoſe that 
aſk it, without exception, and vittiout | 
limitation ? 


I HAvE done with the firſt tenet of your- 


author ; let us now ſee whether the ſecond 
be better founded, l 


„ 
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Ir is impoſſible, he maintains, for thoſe, 
| who fall into ſin, after having once been 
converted, to repent or to be ſaved, This 
opinion he ſupports by two paſlages from the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, Without making 
any remarks on the infallibility of that 
epiſtle as a rule of faith, without taking 
notice of the difficulty and the late day 
of its admiſſion among the canonical 
books, I ſhall ſhew you that your author 
has made the paſſages he has ſelected from 
that book prove too much, What the 
writer of the epiſtle means by falling away, 
in the firſt paſſage, and by fing wilfulh | 
in the laſt, is thedenial of the faith they had 
profeſſed, and openly apoſtatizing from it, 
This is clear from the concluſion of both 
the paſſages. Thoſe who fall away are 
ſaig to crucify to themſelves the Son f God 
Noob, and to put him to open ſhame, And 
he who fameth willfuly is repreſented to , 
8 have 
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have trodden under foot the Son of God, 
te have counted the blood of the covenant, 
 wherewith he was ſan#lified, an unboly thing,. 
and to have done deſpite to the Spirit of grace. 


FroM hence it appears that for a 
downright apoſtate there is no hope of 
repentance or remiſſion of ſins, - But your 
author has not confined this terrible de- 
nunciation to open apoſtacy. According 
to him, none who have fallen into fin after 
converſion are capable of being renewed by 


repentance, or ſaved by the redemption of 
Chriſt. This doctrine is equally unſcrip- 
tural, and unreaſonable, 


SHOULD man, circumſtanced as he is, 
be expoſed by frailty to final puniſhment, - 
or reduced, by accidentally falling into 
vice, to. irretrievable ruin, he might either 
turn from the race that is ſet before him 
in hopeleſs deſpondence, or vainly contend 

with 
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with danger and diſgrace. The pilgrimage 
of human life is infinitely troubleſome and 
perplext. Dangers there are and difficulties 
which all muſt encounter, which can nei-⸗ 
| ther be eluded by vigilance, nor annihilated 
by contempt. ER 


A just man, fays the author of the 
book of Proverbs, falleth ſeven times, anc 
riſeth again, In this place a certain is 
put for an uncertain number; feven times 
being among the Jews an indefinite ex- 
preſſion uſed to ſignify any moderate 
number, 


Oun Saviour himſelf being aſked how 
oft a brother ſhould offend and be entitled 
to forgiveneſs, and whether or not till 
ſeven times, anſwered, not until ſeven 
times, but till ſeventy times ſeven.” From 
this paſſage we Have the utmoſt reafori to 
2 wed whenever man ſhall effectually : 

v3 repenty 
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repent, the divine goodneſs will be ready 
to forgive him. For if we are commanded | 

to receive into favour an offending brother, 
| however frequently he may have treſpaſſod 
againſt us, ſhall not our heavenly Father 
in like manner be ready to receive ſuch as 
turn unto him? Shall God recommend 
ſuch a conduct to man as he ſhould not 
admit in himſelf? Are we not told that the 
repentance of a {:nner is unexceptionably 
ſo acceptable to the Almighty, that the 
angels in heaven rejoice, and congratulate 
their ſupreme and affectionate Creator on 
an event ſo agreeable to his gracious mind? 


TE prodigal in the goſpel returns not 
to.his father till he had finiſhed his courſe 
of riot, which was interrupted by nothing 
but his power to purſue it. He returns 
not till compelled by neceſſity, and there- 
fore his repentance was not a voluntary 
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virtue. But, behold, his father meets him 
white yet a great way off, and precludes 
his apologies by the moſt endearing recep- 
tion. We have not, indeed, any account 
ol a relapſe in the accepted prodigal; but 
we are told that before the execution of 
- his repentance, he ſaid unto Himſelf, How 
many hired ſervants of 'my father have 
bread enough, and to ſpare, while I periſh 
with hunger? Some ſuch, reflections he 
muſt frequently have made, when reduced 
to diſtreſs, and again probably muſt have 
quitted hom from various motives, 


W want not, 1 this inſtance 
to prove that a ſinner may be reſtored to 
favour after falling away from his ſormer 
reſolutions and profeſſions. of obedience! 
The example of Peter is a ſufficient proof 
in this caſe. To this I ſhall add another 
which, though not of ſcriptural authority; | 
1 is 
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is reſpectable, and very much to the pre- 
ſent N | | 


Evaznive tells us, that St. John, during 
his miniſtration to the weſtern churches, 
caſt his eye upon a young man remarkable 
for the extent of his knowledge, and ,the 
ingenuouſneſs of his mind. The aged 
| apoſtle thought that he had diſcovered in 
him an uſeful inſtrument for the propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity. Accordingly he 
took particular pains to convert him, and 
to inſtruct him in the divine doctrines of 
his great Maſter. That he might be ſtill 
better acquainted with the ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity, at his departure, he recom- 
mended him to the care of a pious old 
father, who had ſome authority, in the 
infant church. The youth. continued a 
while in the duties of his new profeſſion, 
and attended with care to the lectures of 

We | his 
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his venerable tutor. But his former aſſo- 
ciates, when they found themſelves deſerted 
by him, were grieved at the ſucceſs of the 
apoſtle, and -exerted their utmoſt efforts 
to regain ſo uſeful and ſo entertaining a 
companion, They ſucceeded in their at- 
tempts, and the father was forſaken, The 
apoſtle after ſome time returned to thoſe 
parts, and where, ſaid he, with impa- 
tience, to his aged friend, where, my 
<« fellow-labourer, is my favourite youth?“ 
Alas,“ replied the good old man, with 
tears in his eyes, he is fallen, irreco- 
« yerably fallen: He has forſaken the 
% ſociety of the Saints, and is now the 
« leader of a gang of robbers in the 
neighbouring mountains,” Upon hear- 
ing this unexpected and unpleaſing ac- 
count, the Apoſtle forgot his ſufferings 
and his years, and haſtened to the place 
of rendezvous, . being ſeized by 
ſome 
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ſome of the band, he deſired to ſpeak with 
their Captain. The Captain being told 
that a ſtrange pilgrim aſked to de admitted 
to him, ordered him to be brought before 
him. But when he beheld the venerable 
Apoltle, -his -hopes of : amuſement were 
changed into ſhame and-confuſion, and the 
hardy leader of a band of robbers trembled 
before a poor unarmed old man. He quitted 
once more the ſaciety of wickedneſs, and 
lived and died in the ſervice of his Redeemer. 


a | From hence i it is evident, that ; a relapſe 
after repentance or converſion, was not 
looked upon by the primitive Chriſtians, nor 
yet by the apoſtles themſelves, 28 any means 
of excluding the future mercies of God. 


Ax utter apoſtacy, an entire deſertion 
of the faith we have profeſſed, and a con- 
temptuous rejection of the grace we have 
received, may, according to the author of 

Vor. II. M the 


Cinh _ 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews, render us. is · 
capable of repentance, and utterly diſqua - 
lify us for the future mercies of God. 
But fins inferior to theſe will not reduce ug 
to the ſame dreadful circumſtances. Our 
Creator knoweth whereof we are made, be 
remembereth that we are but elay; and though 
we may fall, yet we ſhall not be caſt away, 
| lince he upholdeth us with his hand. | 


Gov preſerve you, my amiable friend 


—preſerve and direct you through the un- 
certain paths of this world, till you arrive 
at the realms of everlaſting reſt ; till your 
innocent, your happy ſpirit ſhall quit, | 
without a ſigh, the tender frame that 
confines it, and riſe, conducted by ſome 
ſmiling Angel, to the bleſſed ſociety of 
good men made PERFECT ! 
Adieu 


f nl; 
4S $8 4 0; Hoa 
Coms/PandTiy to 7H EODESUS3: 


uE everlaſting doots of futurity arb 
1  throwiii ofen—Thin: mee of life is 
almip run and this probablia, is the Ab 
timer that your Gonſtahtiæ will rwe the 
liappineſs of pouring.out hen heart to wo 
eat! peſlilential fever, which hab beew fo 
_ univerſally. fatal, that it brings. with- it 
almoſt the certainty of death. Now, there- 
fare,. beſbrs my faculties! ar&overcorhe by 
the diſenſe, I devote to you ane hour more 
of a li in which you haue lind great 
a ſhare, 


7 ſituation like this it is natural to 
look back, and to take a view of the country 
M2 through 
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through which we have travelled, before 
we loſe ſight of it for ever. The ways 
through which I have walked, though in 
many circumſtances peculiar, and unlike 
the allotment of others, have yet,” like 
others, been various, and different! in-the 
different periods of the journey. Before 
my preſent illneſs I drew up a ſhort view 
of my life, part of which I will now tranſ- 
eribe, that with you it may ſerve as an 
apology for my conduct when. I ſhall. be 


An Apology for the L1yE of Sift bas 
- 8TANCE, written by herſelf, and 
addreſſed to Father FR ANC18.. 


' YOU know how early 1 loſt the beſt 
and moſt affectionate of mothers, That 
was a misfortune which, though then only 


wm with tears Weg had no meaning, 
left 
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lefe behind it a cloud that overſhadowed: 
the reſt of my life. Had my infant years 
been trained by her, I ſhould have acquired 
the habits of virtue from the influence. of 
example. The want of this was much to 
be lamented, for there ig a happy contagion 
in the power of living excellence, which, 
while we admire, we neceſſarily imitate, 
Thoſe virtues which we draw from precept 
or ſpeculation are ſeldom more than ſpe- 
culative, but thoſe which we derive inſen- 
ſibly from the imitation of exemplary cha- 
racers become laſting and habitual, But, 
beſide the loſs of a happy and an excellent 
pattern of every female virtue, I was de- 
prived at the - ſame time of thoſe maternal 
cares, thoſe tender aſſiduities that watch 
over the young mind, accelerate the pro- 
greſs of reaſon, and ſupply. the want of 
experience by precept. Of theſe advantages 

M3 I was 
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I was wholly deſtitute, for any father, in- 
| mongine toevery thing but the ace 
of ech, thought but fitle of the üm- 
provement of his daughter; or, if he 
thought of it at all, concluded that the 
would neceſſarily improve in proportion to 
the advancement of her fortune, Accord. 
ingly I was abandoned to the common forms 
of female educatiori, without thoſe private 
attentions, thoſe exemplary influences, 
which are of infinitely greater importango | 
than all NG 34a 


Tuus unapprehenſive and uninformed, 
in the firſt choughtleſs advances from chila- 
hood to maturity, is it to be wondered that 
the amiable and accompliſhed Theogofius 
mould find an eaſy admittance to & heart 
where every paſſion was awake, all un- 


guarded, and none reſtrained, 
| Bur 
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Bur the ſeverity of wiſdom itſelf (pru- 
dence you have told me is but the ape of 
wiſdom) could have had few objections 
againſt the paſſion that I entertained. For 
did it not receive a ſanction from the ob- 

ject ) What did I admire in Theodoſius ? 
Was it a ſymmetry of features? Was it 
not the piercing genius and the cultivated 
mind? While his knowledge enlightened, 
his ſenſibility charmed me ; and while at 
once he taught my heart and my mind to 
expand, is it to be wondered that he made 
room for himſelf? The powers of genius 
have an irreſiſtible charm for taſte; and 
while Theodofius was forming the mind 
of Conſtantia, he was cheriſhing a plant 
which, like the gourd of Jonah, as ſoon 
as it ſprung up, would ſtretch its arms to 
embrace him, K 
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Wurxx this intercourſe of growing ten- 
derneſs was at an end, when the obſtinacy , 
of ridiculous pride divided the families of 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia, what did-I 
not feel from the apprehenſion of being 


ſeparated from the man I loved? Pride, 
however, came in to my aid; I ſhed a few 
angry tears, and commanded my heart to 
be at eaſe.— But, alas! I ſoon found that 
Theodoſius was dearer to me than I ima- 
gined—yet even, with this conviction, by 
the united influences of pride, and fear, and 
ſname, my natural attachments to him were 
overborne ; and without conſulting either 
my happineſs or my inclination, I had the | 
infatuation to acquieſce with that propoſal 
of my father which baniſhed Theodoſius, 


Tus was the moſt culpable circumſtance 
of my life—a fault which indeed brought 
01 * its 
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its puniſhment along with it, and for which 
the miſeries of one period, and the peni- 
tence of another, have, I hope, made an 
_—_— atonement, 


Tux years that paſſed between thatevent 
and my admiſſion into this holy retreat 
were miſerably worn away between the 
languor of melancholy, and the acuteneſs 
of grief—yet that plaintive and unreſigned 
ſtate of mind was not, I truſt, accompanied 
with any great degree of guilt, ſince it 
was not at the diſpenſations of. providence 
that I murmured, but at the ſuppoſed con- 
ſequences of my own folly, That I refuſed 
with reſolute indignation the man, to 
whom, before, I had been ſo weak as nat 
to deny my hand, was not enough to make 
ſatisfaction to my own heart. While 1 
conſidered Theodoſius as dead, and myſelf 
as in ſome meaſure the cauſe of his death, 

between 
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between the grief of aſfedtion, and the in- 
quietude of conſcience, I was at length 
reduced to the moſt pitiable ſtate both of 
body and mind; the one emaciated with 
ſorrow and watching, and the faculties of | 
the other almoſt funk in ftupefation, ,' 


Gn Arx diſtreſſes are the ſpectres of the 
mind, and, as it is fabled of the ghoſts of 
ſelf· murdered bodies, they hover o'er the 
ſcene where their object is intombed. Bu- 
fineſs and amuſement, ſociety and ſolitude 
were alike impreſſed with the image of 
Theodofius—The painful idea purſued me 
through every avocation, nor could I find 
a retreat from it in the boſom of friendſhip 
Erne ſympathizing heart of my Sophia 
added new ſoftneſs to my own, and the 
tenderneſs of her friendſhip made me feel 
more ſenſibly the loſs of Theodoſius. 


Ar 
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Ar laſt that dear lamented friend, with 


ſome few more that pitied and regarded me, 
opplied to my father for his permiſſion 
that I might retire into a convent, Their 
generolity procured me what the voice of 
nature and the tears of duty had ſolicited in 
' vain, and by the irreſiſtible offer of diſ- 
charging the fees of my admiſſion, they 
prevailed on the father of Conſtantia that 
| the might be permitted to take the veil. 


Seck I entered upon the conventual 
life, my conduct has been too well known 
to you, if not to need an apology, at leaſt 
to be enlarged upon here. But after thoſe 
afpirations of gratitude that riſe to heaven, 
after thoſe truly grateful ſentiments which 
I muſt ever entertain for thoſe beneficent 
friends who procured my eftabliſhment in 

this place hat words ſhall I find ex- 
preive 
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preſſive of that gratitude which is due to 


FATHER FRANCIS? — that tender, that 
affectionate father, who has nurſed my 
mind with thoſe paternal affiduities, which 
were ſomewhat above the moſt perfect 
nature of man; which could only flow from 
a heart, where human ſenſibility was exalted 
and refined by the immortal graces, and 
where God himſelf elevated and expanded 
that philanthropy which he loves. 


To the ever venerable Father Francis I 
owe the greateſt moral bleſſings that are 
attainable in this world, peace of conſci- 
ence, and rectitude of reaſon. For the 
recovery of the firſt, indeed, little more 
was neceſſary than the certainty that The- 
odoſius was alive and happy; but the con- 
ſolations of the father added to the preſence 
of the friend, replaced that quiet in my heart 
„ + GER to 
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to which it had been ſo long a ſtranger. 

Thoſe conſolations, however, were not 
more ſoothing, than the leſſons that at- 
tended them were inſtructive. While from 
thoſe I derived content and comfort, from 
theſe I received the lights of truth and 
reaſon, and was taught to look up with an 
intelligent adoration to that BEIN whoſe 
eſſence is Go0DNESS and wWIsDpoM. From 
the conſideration of theſe diſtinguiſhing at- 
tributes, whenever he ſhall reſume that life 
which he gave me, I ſhall reſign it into his 
hands without ſorrow, and without fear. 

9 % ©: 0 

WiIn difficulty I had written thus far, 
when the importunity of my diſorder obliged 


me to lay down the pen. I have now re- 
ſumed it, and will bear it as long as I am 
able, for while I hold but even an ideal 
converſation with you, the ſenſe of pain is 

| ſuſpended, 


t igo ! 

| ſuſpended. Other than bedily pain I have 
none. The preſumption with which y] 
apology concluded, I find, was not vain, 
I am perfectly indifferent to the approach 
of death, and agreeably to the kind wiſh 


with which-you once * concluded a letter, 
I truſt that my ſpirit ſhall quit, without 
a ſigh, the frame that confines it.“ 


To you, my deareſt friend, my moſt 
venerable father, loved by every, dear, and 
reſpefted by every facred name, to, you, 
under the gracious appointments of Pro- 
vidence, I owe this happy ſerenity. By 
giving me proper ideas of the. author of 
nature, and the obligations of his creatures, 
you have taught me to look vn death a 


This ' laſt letter of Conſtantia, and the anſwer of 
TheoFbGus, Rein to have beet written ſome years after 
me preceding letters, | 


2 one 
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one of his beſt gifts, and on aft beyond it 


without any apprehenſion. 


BEHOLD here the reward of your pious 
labours ! Behold with pleaſure the reſigna- 
tion of a mind that you ſtrengthened, of 

a heart that you armed againſt yourſelf”! 7 


« My heart was grieved, and it went 
&*"even through my reins, | 


Jo fooliſh was Land ignorant, even as 
« jt were an irratioual creature before thee, 


% NEVERTHELESs I am always by thec, 
« for thou haſt holden me by my right 
„ hand. | | 


Tnov ſhalt guide me with thy coun- 
fel, and after that receive me in glory. 


„ WH@M 
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1 5 Wrom ſhall J have in heayen but 


<« thee, for there is none upon earth that 
I deſire in compariſon of thee ? 


= My felt and my heart faileth, but 


8 « Godi is the ſtrength of my heart, and my 


0 portion for ever“ 


Axp now, deareſt, and moſt. revered of 
men, farewell Whether we ſhall meet 
again in any future allotment of being, is 
amongſt the ſacred counſels of Proyidence. 


| 


= 4 


—l truſt we ſhall.— Till then indulge one 


tender farewell from your CONSTANTIA |— 


Accept one pious,” one grateful adieu from 


CONSTANCE. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


, 


THEODOSIUS to CONSTANTIA., 


E not my Conſtantia be alarmed | 
when ſhe ſees that this letter is writ- 

ten by another hand !——Let not that 
fortitude with which ſhe has ſo greatly 
ſupported her own ſufferings be diſſolved 
in weakneſs for her friend ; nor that noble 
tranquillity, with which ſhe beholds the 
approach of death, be difturbed when ſhe 
is told that his hand is on Theodoſius, I 
doubt not that THE ETERNAL PRovi- 
DENCE, who, in his wiſdom, interwove the 
intereſts and the paſſions of our lives, has, 
in his goodneſs, determined that they ſhall 
cloſe together. If this be one of his gra- 
cious diſpenſations, I receive it not only 
with ſubmiſſion, but with gratitude,—— 
'Ver. II. N What | 
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What more could 1 deſire of the divine 
Beneficence than that, delivered from this 


priſon of earth, I might accompany the 


ſpirit of my Conſtantia to the regions of 


everlaſting happineſs, to ſome more perfe& 


appointment in the ſcale of being, where 


the immortal faculties ſhall be refined from | 


human frailty; and where the powers of the 
ſoul ſhall be expanded by a nearer approach 


to that PERFECTION, from which they are 
derived. Animated with hopes, and ſup- 


ported by ſentiments like theſe, let us wait 


without fear the approach of death, and 
| receive him gladly, becauſe he cometh as a 
friend. 


Indulge, my Conſtantia, the 


pleaſing hope that our ſouls will know each 
other in their future allotment. The pure 
: attachments of love and friendſhip, founded 
upon, and ſupported by eſteem, may laſt 
beyond the grave, becauſe they l have their 
8 exiſlence 
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exiſtence f in the foul. —And will not that 
Being, whoſe eſſence is love, ſupport and 
cheriſh thoſe connections which are agree- 
able to his commands, and thoſe ſentiments 
which are congenial with his own divine 
nature! Will he, who commanded us is 
love one another, extinguiſh in the grave 
thoſe virtuous affections, which, when liv- - 
ing, it was our duty to cultivate ? It is not 
improbable that our happineſs in heayen 
may, in ſome meaſure, conſiſt in the har- 
monious intercourſe of a perfect fociety 3 
for I have no idea of a ſolitary happineſs 
even in the regions of perfection | More- 
over, from what little accounts we find of | 
the angelic ſtate in the ſacred writings, we 

ſee that the ideas of aſſociation and inter- 
courſe are always annexed” to them, If 
| then it is not to be doubted that i in our fu- 
ture frat we ſhall aſſociate with ſome order 

EW: of 
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of beings, can any thing be more probable 
than that we ſhould mix with thoſe kindred 
and congenial ſpirits, who like ourſelves 
have had their. appointments on earth, 
whether in different times and places, or 
the ſame? If in the ſame, which is fill 
probable, and if the identity of our ſpiritual 
natures cannot be deſtroyed, why ſhould 
not the characteriſties of the ſoul be known 
in heayen as well as upon earth? Iam 
willing to believe, at leaſt, that the eternal 
Goodneſs will permit this future know- 
ledge ; and though we know too little of 
the ſtate of ſpirits to conceive the made of 
their future communication, yet this we 
know, that it is in the power of God to 
permit what we wiſh for, and I truſt thats 
"= kindneſs, he will permit it. 


fy 


T'BEN, 
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Tusx, my Conſtantia | for that ſtate of 
exalted friendſhip, where the. fears ang 
frailties of mortality ſhall be known no 
more !—For that happy intercourſe of 
ſpiritual pleaſures, which ſhall be no longer 
ſubje& to the influences of chance or time 
which ſhall neither be oppreſſed by languor. 
por diſturbed by anxiety | Compared with 
that incffable complacency, that ſublimg 
delight which even the hope alone of theſe 
thipgs inſpires, what are the ſufferings, 
however peculiar, that we have bithertg 
endured ? — Were there, indeed, no future 
ſtate of being to commence after this, wha 
would not wiſh to be thus agreeably de- 
ceived? Who wauld not wiſh-to.triumph 
over thoſe gloomy apprehenſions, which 
the thought of annihilation muſt noceſſarily 
create, in a being to whom nature has 
given the love of exiſtence? 

3 Bor 
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Bor if the foretaſte of future happineſs 
be ſo great ;—if, when only contemplated 
through the imperfect medium of human 
imagination, i it is capable of inſpiring ſuch 
exalted delight, how inconceivably great 
muſt the real and perfe& enjoyment be! 
Let us here, my Conſtantia, indulge the 
utmoſt ſtretch of hope—whatever an Al- 
mighty, and all-beneficent Being can give, 
and whatever our glorified faculties can 
receive, let us ſuppoſe our own, He that 
giveth not of bis ſpirit by meaſure, he that 
openeth his hand, and foutteth it not again— 
* be free wy us r all things ? 


* 


Wren I confider the wiſdom and bene- 
volence of that Almighty Being, through 
whoſe kindneſs I have hitherto been ſup- 
ported in life, like my Conſtantia, can 


_ without trembling through the dark 
| valley 
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valley of the ſhadow of death. And 
whence, but from the ſame conſideration, | 
could your tender and apprehenſive heart 


derive that more than manly firmneſs which | 
is viſible in your letter ? That information 
which you ſo kindly aſcribe to my in- | 
ſtructions, you have drawn from your own 
experience of the wiſdom and the good- 
neſs of PRoyIDENCE ; to whom your gra- 
titude i is due for the rectitude of reaſon, as 
well as for every other bleſſing you enjoy. 


I wat now no longer withold your 
mind. from the meditation of that glorious 
Being, whoſe more viſible favours we ſhall 
ſhortly obtain, Indeed, my faculties are 
already too much confuſed for regular 
thinking, and death, 1 find, "makes haſty 
paces towards me—Accept wy lat bleſſing. 


« „ BLz3s, 
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* Buzss, O God! O Father of Nature, 
te bleſs my Conſtantia! ſupport her gentle 
« ſpirit under the conflict of death! and 
& Jead her by the light of thy countenance 
& to thy everlaſting reſt !” | 


Aub ndw—Oh! now—farewell, my - 
Conſtantia my Conſtance! my ſiſter ] 
my friend !. by every dear, and every holy 
harhe — farewell! I have converſed with 
you till the laſt moment 
we ſhall meet again, 


But——but 5 


